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Right from the beginning, tiie object of uciiverdties has been die 
transmission of the hard-won knowledge and wisdom of the past to 
succeeding generations as well as the dismery of new knowledge and 
new wisdom that would raise man's status Thus, universities have 
been ge^ued to liberate human minds, stir die imagiiiations and culti¬ 
vate the sensibilides of individual human beings. 

The purpose of university education has been die enlargement <3i 
individual opportunity and enxidunent of Individual life. One went to 
the university to better oneself. Whether it also enriched the lives of 
others and contributed to community welfare was incidental, and 
depended on the uses to which the individual graduate ex* postgradu¬ 
ate put his knowledge and learning. By and lai^, the university in the 
past has suffered from too mudi detachment with the result diat it had 
little impact on the work-a-day world. 

Within the last few years, however, we have entered on a new 
dimension in the relationship of the university and community. The 
intensified application of technical and scientific knowledge to human 
affairs has made immense contribution to productivity and material 
welfare. This has brought about a breathtaking rate of scxrial change 
which alters the relationship of the university to the community in 
many ways. 

The university has to be a public service institution. Who goes to a 
university and what is taught there have become matters of much 
wider public .concern tiian ever before. The individualistic age has 
ended and given rise to a collectivistic age. All sorts of goals are now 
determined collectively instead of being left for individuals to discern 
and achieve. 

Furthermore, the univeraties whidi are inescapably dependent on 
large government grants for operating purposes will have to come to 
terms. Coining to terms, however, does not mean governmental exm- 
frol of what is taught in universities and how. The universities must be 
able to retain enoug^h freedom about the way in which they study and 
teach the subjects they must teach. For instancse, a univeia^ may be 
obliged to educate doctors or produce engineers, but be 1^ frw to 
decide what to teach them and how. 

Thus, social pressures, on the one hand, and governmental influ¬ 
ence, on the other, have resulted in bringing the university and the 
community to closer relationship than ever before. So, the universities 
could no longer be mere seats learning. Th^ are answenble to the 
public 

Ihe universities should exert a vital influence (m society. The way 
to have a vital role in a society is to be immersed in it, subjected to its 
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pressure^ and be sensitive to its deeply Idt needs. 
Utter detadiment from tiie hustle of one's society is 
a resignation from lifev wanted only those who 
shrink from facing life. The ivoiy tower which has 
been an imposing structure cm Indian universities is 
now to be shattered to pieces. Insofar as the ivoiy 
tower is a r^ection of all concem with the matters 
that agitate the society of the day, we can say that its 
late is sealed. 

We can foiget about the 'ivray towers' but 
must, at all costs, preserve the 'dreaming tqiires' 
which are symbolic of higlv unhurried and cofitem- 
plative though^* li would still be possible for pene¬ 
trating and fertile minds to withdraw periodically 
from alt the clamour of the immediate for thought 
and reflection on die things they themselves thhUc 
worth pursuing. The University Professor's public 
service role should also permit him to persist in 


Uf^rcnnising lines of Inquiiy suchas fliespUttini^ctf 
the atom was once populariy believed to be, or to 
puteue other seemin^y unpiofltaUe inquiries in 
Uteiaturef philost^hy and history. In spite of his 
cominitment to the community wdfare, flie Untyer- 
sity teacher shall have time fw independent study 
of his subfect so as to ensure diat he keeps himself 
alive in It. 

To sum up, ina developingcountiy like Indian if 
titere are to be univeraities wortiiy of tiie name, they 
should Ud farewell to their 'ivory towers' and be 
oriented to community development preserving at 
the same time their 'dreaming spires'. Their re¬ 
sources and dispositions must encourage thinking 
of this order. For, from it alone c(Hnes all the win¬ 
ning of genuinely new ground for the map of 
knowledge and the insights that make classrooms 
and laboratories stirring places. 
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Women and the Educational 
Development Process 


The concept of 'Education for All' (EFA) is 
being elaborated around the following broad top¬ 
ics ! 1. Early childhood development^ 2. Improving 
schooling, 3. Improving non-fonnal education, and 
4. Financing quality basic education. 

Bach of the above themes emphasise (i) Gender 
equity, (ii) Measurement, and (iii) Innovations. 

In a conference of Ministers of Education and 
those responsible for economic planning in Asia 
and the Pacific (MENEDAP-Vl) held in Kuala-Lum- 
pur the importance of education (tf wcxnen and 
girls was emphasised to improve their lot both in 
the formal and non-formal s^ors. Very recently in 
New Delhi in September 1993, the meeting of EFA 
International Consultative Forum attended 
about 20 countries focused on how the govern¬ 
ments, NGO's, the business community and local 
communities can work towards the common goal of 
(quality ba.sic) education for all. In its declaration 
the conference said that since women and girls con¬ 
stitute half the population and are deprived of eq¬ 
uity in education and, employment in many places, 
they must receive special emphasis in the prepara¬ 
tion of national education plans. The conference 
also called upon the UN to place on the agenda of 
the forthcoming World Conference on Women, the 
issue of women & girls' education with emphasis 
on access and equity. 

It has been emphasised at several forums that 
investment in the education of women Ic. girls is the 
key to unlocking the doors of social and economic 
development of women. As girls' education in¬ 
creases the future family size tends to decrease In 
the present rapid demographic growth, we are on 
a down escalator (to quote UNESCO's DG), and it 
takes a nuijor effort to stay where we are to check 
population. The approadv to is also closely 
linked to its focus on poverty alleviation. The disad¬ 
vantaged groups like rural and urban poor, women 
and girts, indigenous peoples, street chiMrert, refu¬ 
gees and returnees need special attention to provide 
Uiem education which relates to income generation 
and gender equality through c(Mnmunity participa¬ 
tion according to 1<^ needs. This will enable them 
to take development into their own hands. 


'^Principal, 5.0. Co/2^, Musa^rnagor (U.P.) 


Education is the basic pre-requisite for the ad¬ 
vancement of a nation and society. It is not merely 
the GNP that determines the development of a soci¬ 
ety but die enlightened and awakened people wth 
improved quality of life and equitable distribution 
of resources. Undoubtedly education has to play a 
very vital role in achieving such qualities ^ the 
people of a nation. Therefore, in the formulation of 
devdopment plans in a socialistic manner more 
emphasis diould be laid on educaticm especially to 
weaker target groups. 

In a developing country like India, one cannot 
think of achieving a socialistic goal with one third of 
its population being illiterate. No doubt we have a 
nicely worded Constitutioiv a well defined devel¬ 
opment plan and a very large team of workers for 
the devdopment of the country. But these efforts 
seem to be ineffective in achieving the goal of bal¬ 
anced development due to neglect of weaker sec¬ 
tions of the society. 

One of the mi^or reasons for this failure and 
disparities in devdopment is that we have not pro¬ 
vided education and literacy to a large number of 
people in the right manner. This situation seems to 
be more ugly in the case of weaker sections of the 
society such as scheduled castes, scheduled tribes 
and more so in the case of women. The 1991 Census 
reveals that rural female (S.C.) literacy rate is only 
8.44% while for non-schedul^ caste rural female 
literacy rate is21.68%. It is shocking to note that the 
male-female differential ratio of literacy is also very 
high. 

The following are some pertinent details: 

Inequalities in Literacy: 1991 Census 


Literacy rate 

52.19 

% 

Mdes 

64.20 

% 

Females 

39.19 

% 

Lowest female literacy rate (Rajasthan) 

20.84 

% 

Highest female literacy rate (Kerala) 

86.93 

% 

Male female difforence in literacy rate 

25.01 

% 

Sex ratio 



(female literate per 1000 male literate) 

564 


Literacy rates Rural 

4454 

% 

Literacy rates Urban 

73.01 

% 

Rural - Urban 



difference in literacy rates 

28.47% ^ 
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Scheduled Caste Population 16.73 % 

Scheduled Tcibe PopulatiDn 07.95 % 

We should also note that the highest literacy 
rate [ot all ages) in India is 912 % in AU^py (Ker¬ 
ala) while the lowest literacy rate is 172 % in Bahra> 
ich (UJ*.). The existing nature ci structures of edu¬ 
cation is not favouring women's interests and it 
has little relevance and practical value to women. 
Therefore/ for bringing nearly the half of populatton 
of die sodety i.e. wranen to the national main¬ 
stream/ it is hig^y desirable that a new dimension 
should be given to the educational policies and 
plans for giris and women. 

For the formulation of pragmatic plans/ it is 
essential that the decisirais should be made at the 
grassioot level so that the problem can be tackled in 
a more practical manner on the basis of empiricism. 
This strategy seems to be true in the case oi impart¬ 
ing education among gids and women more ration¬ 
ally. In the case of national development educa¬ 
tional institutions are the base at the grassroot level 
and the infrastructure available at this place can be 
utilised for implementation of programmes of rural 
development. In an institution, its head is the key 
peison for its functioning/ administration and deci¬ 
sion making. Moreover, the institutional Head usu¬ 
ally ha^^ens to be most experienced person in that 
organisation. With these qualities and position/ in¬ 
stitutional Head can formulate more realistic pl^is 
for educational development of giris and women. 

It is generally folt that existing structure of edu¬ 
cation is not coping with the prevalent societal 
needs. It is a stereotype structure with total neglect 
of contents of women's empowerment. Moreover, 
it has little value in generating jobs and increasing 
production potential among the people and more 
particulariy among women. The policy makers of 
the countiy are actively thinking to remodel the 
present educational structure and the new educa¬ 
tional policy is also under review. Unfortunately, 
the new educational policy raises only little voice 
for giris and women despite the tremendous efforts 
undertaken by the decision-makers at national 
level. At this juncture a great hope lies with the edu- 
caticHial institutions. If adequate resources and in¬ 
frastructural facilities are provided to the institu¬ 
tions and institutional Heads are given free hand in 
chalking out the educational development plans for 
girls and women, one can hc^e to achieve the pri¬ 
mary goal of social justice and gender indiscrimina¬ 
tion. 

Now the question arises as to what type of 
• education should be given to giris and women tiiat 
can generate interest among them and can improve 


their sodo-ecanomic capabUities ? What should be 
tile aim nnd obfectives of educational curriculum 
specially made for girls and women? What type of 
resources and infrastructural facilities are required 
for smoothly delivering education to gfris and 
women ? And finally, how to fonnulate educational 
development plans for girls and women, its educa¬ 
tion, execution, monitoring and evaluation 7 These 
are some of the pertinent questions which have at¬ 
tracted attention of educationists, social scientists 
and policy framers. 

An educational development plan must have 
clearly defined aims and objectives. Besides creat¬ 
ing a general awareness for universal education, it 
should have cap^^ty of enlighf^tig pupils to 
their rights and duties. It is more important in the 
case of gjris and women who are generally de¬ 
prived of their rights and are victimised by Injus¬ 
tices, atrocities and cruelties of men. For the em¬ 
powerment of women, their economic independ¬ 
ence is also essential. Therefore, an educational 
development plan for ^rls and women should be 
formulated in such a manner that the production 
potential can be generated wid wranen can be made 
self sufficient by generating enough entrepre¬ 
neurship among women. 

Reforming and restructuring the curriculum of 
education in accordance with the utility and interest 
of women is an important task of any educational 
development plan. In the syllabus of every disci¬ 
pline and the content of every course offered to giris 
and women, equality of gender is to be emphasised. 
There may be four types of curricula which are 
suitable for gills and wcunen; 

(i) Courses exclusively fonnulated for women; 

(ii) Courses common for boys and giris but hav¬ 
ing considerable content of women's interest; 

(iii) Vocational courses suitEdsIe for giris and 
women to develop entrepreneurship among 
them; and 

^iv) Developmmt of an independent discipline, 
namely, women studies. 

For the formulation and implementation of 
educational development plans, institution is a vital 
factor. It is suggested that in every institution an 
action group of active teachers shoidd be organised 
under the leadership of instituticaial Head with the 
responsibility of formulation and execution of edu¬ 
cational development plans for giris and women. 
Last but not the least important is the requirement 
of infiastructuraJ faciUties and resources. These can 
be arranged by making special provision in differ¬ 
ent developm^t plans by the state government as 
well as other funding agencies. 
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Writing Subject-Specific Composition 

A Report on Peer Interactional Feedback 

NfifadiDeSidcai* 


Introduction 

The Interactional Process Approach to aca¬ 
demic communication in writing at tertiary level, 
discussed in our earlier paper (DeSaricar and Sing^, 
1993)/ is aimed at making students aware not only 
of the basic elements of composition but also to 
sensitise them to a three^tage process (of pUmning, 
writing and rewriting) which can trigger their best 
written responses. The approach, besides integrat¬ 
ing writing and reading-for-writin^ lays stress on 
academic skills, style, and form of technical writing 
and inbuilt evaluation. 

Itseeks to encourage them to do some research, 
study and thinking; instead of muddling about the 
assigned topic they try to start with a planning a 
sense of direction, and thus help both themselves 
and their readers. They learn to concentrate on the 
content without neglecting the farm. They under* 
Stand and appreciate the need for clarity, continu¬ 
ity, logicality, coherence, and imagination and^Dcus 
in the development of discussion; they evince a 
sense of discourse organisation, just as they become 
analytical, critical and cresAvue, as they look inward to 
their own experience and then respond to thdr 
classmates' scripts. The Questionnaire-Cum- 
Checklist (QCQ as an evaluative tool of the Interac¬ 
tive process stimulates them to action, not only to 
suggest what to write but also to re-write; it makes 
them look at the structure ai\d mechanics of the 
draft essay wirii an awareness of 'whaP and 'how' 
decisions in the writing process. 

Since teaching skills of written communication 
in English at tertiary level imply teaching the essen¬ 
tials of English rhetoric;, the QCC helps to curb thdr 
tendency to be formless and disorganised in struc¬ 
turing the essay. We have been aware of the diffeiv 
ences between the rhetorical pattern of expression 
in English and the rhetorical patterns of expression 
in the mother tongue of our students tiiat often 
result in non-linear organisation of ideas in exposi- 


^ReseardtAssistant, ’^Vrofassor Department eftiumanu 
ties & Sodal Sderuxis, 

Indian Sdujol Mines, Dhanbad, 


tory compositions. Through an inbuilt reading 
anal 3 rsing writing feedback -► re-writing 
approadv which enridies tiieir subject and lan¬ 
guage experiencev we try to make them demon¬ 
strate a reasonable degree of maturity in style and 
presentation, learning to appreciate constructive 
criticism and suggestion wl^h ultimatdy lead to 
sdf-conection and re-writing. In other words, we 
try to inculcate a sense of farm and order necessary 
to written communication. 

In this paper we propose to examine our stu¬ 
dents' performance in terms of peer-response (i.e. 
comments on the draft essay as recorded in tiie 
QCC, (Annexures One and Two) and the resultant 
positive changes in the revised essay. The interac¬ 
tive feedback-process approach, as we followed, 
has generated a mass erf date, some of which we 
intend to discuss in this paper as part of on-line 
research. 

Planning and Preparation 

As reported, we emphasize adequate planning 
and researdi before writing as an essential input to 
the process approach we practice. Students are 
asked, for example, to understand the exact scope 
of tile topic, collect relevant information from the 
library and other sources, and decide upon the best 
metiiod of development. The reader; in turn, should 
also be able to see that what he/she is reading is 
written with a good preparation or with an 'action 
plan' to realise a particular purpose. 

We asked every student to consider whether 
the composition they had read was written with a 
preparation or planning. It was heartening to find 
that over 56% students of Petroleum Engg., about 
19% students of Mining Machinery, about 27% stu¬ 
dents of Mineral Engineering and about 34% stu¬ 
dents of Mining Engfoeering did write their compo¬ 
sitions with adequate planriing. About 32% stu¬ 
dents (of all the four groups) were judged as having 
done some amount of preparation before writing. 

Yet, we are concerned why as many as 66 
(about 29%) students failed to reflect any advance 
planning in their writing. While Petroleum Engi- 
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neering shidmts seined to be mote serious in writ> 
ing their assignment Milling Engineering and Min¬ 
ing Machineiy students did not evince the same 
degree of seriousness/ with the result that about 
37% students in each of the two groups were found 
to have written their composition without sufficient 
planning. As the data show, about cme-fouith of die 
Mineral Engineering students also had composed 
their essays without adequate preparation. 

When we compared the students' response 
with their fiist draf^ we had an impression that 
almost eveiy student had some degree of planning 
and preparation before writing even as we could 
locate a few scripts that were copied from each 
otheiv either fully or partially (perhaps to meet the 
deadline?) or some students had taken recourse to 
the same sources/ i.e. jounial(s), bOQk(s)/ data 
(table, chart/ graph, diagram etc.), to develop their 
composition. 

As a sequence to peer-response we could dis¬ 
cover certain scripts which were totally rewritten 
with changes in idea structure and development, 
explrating additional/new sources. 

Idea Arrangement 

The QuestionnairerCum-Checklist provides for 
individual responses to questions related to logical 
arrangement ^ ideas, use of adequate supporting 
details and examples in the development of ideas, 
identification of irrelevant ideas which could be 
deleted, use of cohesive devices and transition 
words, and appropriateness/appeal of the overall 
presentation. 

The reader-studente in all the four groups found 
'disjointed ideas and insufficient examples' in more 
than 50% of the first draft. Over 60% students were 
found to have used irrelevant ideas in their ccnnpo- 
sition, yet about 74% were found to have made their 
presentation appropriate and appealing either fully 
or somewhat. (^. Students' response to items 6 and 10 
in Annexure Two). 

The peer-response becmnes all the more inter¬ 
esting when about 61% students out of foe total 228 
(52% students of htining Engineering 82% students 
of Petroleum Engineering, 52% students of Mining 
Machineiy, and 55% students of Miiieral Engineer¬ 
ing found foe idea development in terms of the 
topic dear to them. About 30% students found idea 
development somewhat clear but when it was com¬ 
pared with their response to whether foe meaning 
of each sentence was dear and correct, as many as 
50% students from foe four groups answered in foe 
negative {<f. item B m Annexure Two). 


We are sceptic about the foctors students had in 
mind while judging clarity of ideas and darify of 
meaning in foeir friends' scripts. If a draft is appeal¬ 
ing; it must be dear and correct just as development 
of ideas should be logical. 

As we compared foe first draff, and the revised 
draft of our students we noticed quite a good deal 
of improvflnent at various levels, induding im¬ 
provement in idea arrangement. Not only were the 
difficult and disjointed ideas detected, but also foe 
irrelevant ideas were dfoer dropped or rewritten or 
replaced in the revised compositicm. In fact, it was 
heartening to find more than 85% students showing 
dear improvement upon their first draft {Annexure 
Four). Most of the students revised H, making 
changes in the l^out and structure, incoiporating 
their reader-ciitkfs suggestions, indudfog new 
points/non-veibal data, references, sub-topics, and 
exduding irrelevant sentences and even para¬ 
graphs. We also noticed significant changes in in¬ 
troduction and conclusion of many a draft. 

Highlighting Techniques 

Since the students are asked to write with a 
sense of readership, the QCC provides for such 
spedfic questions as: Did the author use headings/ 
sub-headings in the idea development? and 'Was 
the idea arrangement (introduction, conclusion, 
title, headings/sub-headings, graphs, charts, etc.) 
appealing?' crosschecked with spedfic problem 
areas like 'use of tables, charts, diagrams: weak/ 
average/strong.' 

From the respcmse recorded we have found 
that almost three-fourth of the students in each 
group used hi^dighting techniques, induding 
headings/sub-hradings and non-veibal data that 
enhance visual appeal of the text, as also help read¬ 
ers follow the logic of the author. 

About 54% students (123 out of 228) found the 
fiist draft somewhat appealing in terms of infbrma- 
ti(»ial heading^/sub-headings and use of non-ver¬ 
bal tediniques, just as 48 students dearly found the 
first draft impressive in this regard {item 6 in Annex¬ 
ure Two). This is also confirmed by the fact that 54 
students were rated as strmg while 75 students 
were rated as aoemge. (See 15 (e) in Annexure Three), 

We noticed improvement in the weak and aver¬ 
age performers as a consequence of feedback re¬ 
sponse : these students divided fodr composition 
into more paragraphs, pladng appropriate sub¬ 
headings, adding tables and charts where neces¬ 
sary, and using graphic devices in their revised 
draft. 
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However, theie were still some students who 
did not make (he necessary changes, despite being 
pointed out, (in one or two cases even sub-headings 
also already suggested by the peer), possibly be¬ 
cause of carelessness or lack of interest or even 
understanding of the task required of them 7 

Additionally, most of the students who were 
supposed to reduce the long question (assigned to 
them for doing the essay) to a suitable heading for 
their composition failed to do so, possibly because 
they thought they were answering a question 
rather than attempting an essay ? 

Using Formal Language 

Technical students need to use formal expres¬ 
sion with a sense of objectivity and seriousness both 
in style and thinking. With the help of QCC stu¬ 
dent-readers could discover that over 76% of them 
did not use literaiy/floweiy ^pressions in their 
first draft. This means more than three-fourth stu¬ 
dents wrote their assignment in standard English, 
avoiding in particular slangs, colloquial expres¬ 
sions, lazy adjectives, uncommon or rare or fancy or 
even impressive language (that may blind a reader 
rather than infoim him). 

We suspect, however, about 19% students who 
were found by their reader-critics to have used 
literary or floweiy expres^ons in thrir scripts (item 
9 in Annexure Two) may have been awed by their 
good language, perfectly normal and acceptable in 
scientific discourse. 

[t was also pointed out fliat about 30% students 
had used sentence fragments or informal language 
just as about 65% students had avoided such vaga¬ 
ries (item 13 in Annexure Two). This is also borne out 
by the fact that 139 (out of 22B) students were rated 
as avera^ in use of formal expressions (item 15(c) in 
Annexure Three). About 5% students did not make 
any comments. 

Peer-comments, however, led to positive im¬ 
provement in the revised draft, even as we noticed 
a few cases where no improvement or change was 
made^ possibly because the reader-student had not 
speciflcally located the flaws such as sentence frag¬ 
ments, etc. on the script, leading the writer-student 
> to believe that there was nothing wrong with his/ 
her expression. 

Grammatical Accuracy 

As our data reveal, about 59% students had 
grammatical aberrations of all sorts : subject-verb 
concordance; tense pattern; use of linking words/ 
transition signals; phrasal construction; choice of 
words; use articles, adverbs, piepoations, modi- 


flers, relative clauses; shifted construction such as 
change from personal to impersonal style, change 
from indicative to imperative mood, and change 
from active to passive voice, etc. 

About 75% students were found to be wanting 
in use of appropriate punctuation marks and/or 
correct spellings. When we ourselves checked the 
draff, we discovered almost 70% essays grammati¬ 
cally not sound with varying degree of errors in¬ 
cluding syntactical errors. So much so that about 
54% peer-critics recorded grammaKcal distraction 
as a spedfic problem area needing serious attention, 
thou^ it was disappointing that about 46% stu¬ 
dents failed or chose not to point out specific gram¬ 
matical problems either on the draft or on the 
Q.C.C. (item 15 (t) in Annexure Three). 

It was, however, heartening that wherever spe¬ 
cific grammatical, spelling or punctuation errors 
were pointed out signifleani improvement was 
noticed in the revised draft. 

We also noticed a few drafts which did not 
show any changes even if errors were specifically 
pointed out just as there were drafts that needed 
no grammatical corrections and the peer-critics 
suggested corrections. 

Using References 

As far as using library sources (reporting, quot¬ 
ing paraphrasing, or summarising fem boc^ and 
journals, ete.) and acknowledging them in the draft 
is concerned, almost 64% students were judged to 
have not provided the bibliographic details prop¬ 
erly. This is further corroborated by their response 
to specific problem areas checklist where they 
identified as many as 63% students weak Only 7% 
students were found to be somewhat satisfactory in 
organi^ng bibliography, though 4% students sim¬ 
ply ignored recording their observations (item 15 (k) 
in Annexure Three). 

If 60% to 65% students in our study did not 
provide any references, it could be because either 
they did not consult the library sources in a ^g^ufi- 
cant way to merit acknowledgement of the source 
of information or they did not record the complete 
bibliographic information. 

As a consequence of peer-review, however, tiie 
number of 25% students who had already provided 
references in the first draft swelled to a significantly 
high level in the revised submissions: most of the 
students not only provided bibllogi^hic informa¬ 
tion but also arranged them in an appropriate form. 

RatifigfEvaluation by Students 

As tile students recorded their responses to 
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various points in Hie QCQ they also gave an overall 
ratii^ to the oompositton they had examined. (We 
may caution the readers that their grading of each 
other does not reflect their adueoement as such« 
rather it is thdr own fjersona/judgement about eadi 
oHie/s 'peifonnaiice' and often at variance wiHi the 
teacher's judgement). 

There was a wide difference between the stu¬ 
dents' and teachers' perception of Excellent and 
Very Good performance. For example* in terms of 
the average response to the problem areas that in¬ 
volve ideas arrangement use of headings and sub¬ 
headings, use of supporting details and examples, 
graphs and charts, use of irrelevant pcdnts^ gram¬ 
matical distractions, informal expressions etc., as 
discussed in Hie paper, the pattern of evaluation 
was more or less not at variance with each other 
though some students seemed to be misjudging or 
underevaluating their classmates. 

While in Mining Engineering for example, 
about 19 students on the average were rated as 
strong in their first draft in terms of (a) use of ex¬ 
amples to support your opinion, (b) use of cohesive 
devices, (c) use of formal academic expressions, (d) 
oiganisaHon of ideas in a logical order, (e) use 
tables, charts, diagrams, (Q introduction, (g) condu- 
sion, and (h) bibliographical arrangement, about 56 
students were rated as average and about 45 stu¬ 
dents as weak. This was reflected in dieir overall 
rating of the essay too. 2 students were considered 
Excellent and 16 as Very Good, 67 students were 
thought to be Good and 37 as Fair (Annexure Five A). 

In the teacher's evaluation, only 9 students fig¬ 
ured as Fair while 82 students as Goad, 32 students 
as Very Good, and 1 student as ExceUent (Annexure 
Five: B). 

The wide difference in the ratings as Excdlentf 
Very (jood/GoodIFair could be attributed to lack of 
explanation about the scale of evaluaHon provided 
to students or absence of the same scale of raring for 
both the teacher and students, or leaving the judg^ 
ment entirely to students' own personal/intuitive 
understanding after critically reading the first draft 
and recording thdr observations/responses in the 
Questionnaire-Cum-Checklist. 

Even if the criteria of perfoimance and evalu¬ 
ation/assessment were knowiv both to Hie teacher 
and students, it should make an interesting study in 
evaluation procedure for communicative teaching 
of writing. We must admit there was no unifoimity 
In Hie scale for rating: while the teacher gave marks 
directly on the students assignments-^rst draft 
and final draft—Hie studenfe were given a rating 
scale in terms of trade as Excellent/Very Good/ 


Good/Fair, but without ar^ explanation of the 
maikfaig range for eadv the teadier knew his mark- 
ing range for conversion into grades latei; he was 
aware ^ his norms, even If he might appear more 
'liberal' than the student However, the number of 
Good essays is unlfonnly high in students' ratings 
(in all the four disciplines of Mining Engineering 
Petroleum Engineering Mining Machinery and 
Mineral Eitg^neeiing^ just as the number c$ Exodlent 
essays is uidfcmniy low (Annexure Five A). 

As we compared the 'performance' of both the 
teacher and students as far as the first draft was 
concoiied, we had a hunch that students were 
more critical in rating each other, some of them 
reticent as well, but generally balanced and reliable. 
We came across a couple of scripts that also le* 
vealed personal bias in rating smneone as Very 
Good/Good/Fair — for, on comparing Hie obse^ 
vations, responses and raring with Hie actual script 
we found a total mismatch. 

As we compared the performance rating by the 
teacher in the foir disciplines we discovert that 
students of Petroleum Engineering had a higher 
standard than Hie students of Kfining Engineering, 
Mining Machinery and Mineral Engineering. In 
Petroleum Engmeeting, 45 students (out of 66) were 
graded as Excellent and Very Good and none as Fair, 
in Mining Engineering and Mining Machinery only 
33 (out of 124) and 14 (out of 27) respectively were 
rat^ as Excellent and Very Good, and 9 and nil as 
Fair. Similzuiy, in Mineral ^gineering group, only 6 
students (out of 11) were rated as ExceUent or Very 
Good and none as Pair. {Annexure Fhe B). 

The figures compared well with the students' 
perception among themselves that about 30% stu¬ 
dents in Mining Engineering and Mining Machin¬ 
ery and about students in Mineral Engineering, 
were 'Fair' or 'Weak' in their written communica¬ 
tion {Annexure Five A). 

While evaluating the scripts the teacher, too, 
had the same feeling sibout the performance level of 
Mining and Mineral EngUieeiing students vis-a-vis 
the Petroleum Engineering students. 

It also appeared the students' Inability to write 
well did not hamper their ability to judge a pooify 
written script as is dear from the large number o( 
scripts rated as Fair in each group by them. 

Some Obseivationf/Coinmenta 

1. The Interactional Approach to writing has 
convinced us that even if some of the students may 
not be able to evince a good contrd over the form 
and content of their writing; they do become aware 
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of what constitute a well written professional/ 
academic document. 

2. We could also detect a few students who did 
not revise the first draft because they were con¬ 
vinced that no revision/improvement was neces¬ 
sary, just as the peer-critics in certain drafts could 
not suggest any Ganges or revisions. 

3. We also came across a few students whose 
first drafts were totally/partially copied from each 
ofiter but were redrafted and revised as a conse¬ 
quence of feedback from the fellow students. 

4. Despite positive results we suspect certain 
reviewers were unable to understand or appreciate 
implications of various points in the Q.C.C. and, 
therefore, they were not able to come out with any 
meaningful observations in their responses. 

5. If it were possible to have more time, we 
would have instituted one more evaluation of stu¬ 
dents' performance on the revised draft, using the 
QCC and compared the degree of improvement in 
terms of the initial and revised composition. 

Conclusion 

The interactive procedure, to develop academic 
EST writing skill, as adopted, is innovative/fresh in 
that it does not consist of routines so familiar to the 
students. The teacher after each semester can reflect 
on and analyse the apparent effects of his own 
teaching and apply the results of these reflections 
on his future plans and actions. In other words, he 
can effectively integrate his classroom teaching 
with research; he can become teacher researcher, 
even if not supported or encouraged by the system, 
authorities or colleagues. 

Students, too, examine their practices, allow 
others to examine them and leam just as the teacher 
observes effectiveness of his own teaching practices 
in the class consisting of heterogeneous group of 
students. Since there is homogeneity of purpose, Le. 
the 'P' of ESP is shared by all and file communica¬ 
tive function of 'E' is the same in all the cases, the 
individual differences among students/groups ulti¬ 
mately become a positive factor in the teachiitg 
learning process. 

They read each other's composition to share, 
add, eliminate, and organise ideas; fiiey write as 
-well as communicate ^[>out each other's writing: 
they identify the writers' purpose, communicative 
effect, and quality of his/her reasoning and expres¬ 
sion; practise outlining; identify inappropriate us¬ 
ages, grammatical distractions, spelling and punc¬ 


tuation errors, sentence fragments and informal ex¬ 
pressions; understand appropriateness of the iwm- 
veibal data and bibliographical arrangement; and 
above all, give an evaluative judgement by rating 
the composition as Excellent/Very Good/Good 
Fair. They are inducted to re^tising, editing and 
rewriting, giving due wetg^age to peer observa¬ 
tions. The Interactive Piwess Approach makes 
them ccmifortabie and confident about academic/ 
research writing; makes them conscious about the 
expression, the style in writing. 

RefierenceB 

1. De Saikar, MitaU and Sin^ R.K. (1993) 'Writing for 
Academic Ccmununication: Interactive Process Approach; 
Unmeratif News. Vol. XXXI, No. 27, July 5, pp. $-15. 

Notes 

1. The records of 22$ students' (of 19S9-90 and 1990-91 
batches) draft essays, their responses to the questicn- 
naire<uin-d)ecklist, and ttte revised essa]^ — are all 
available with the Head of the Department of Humani¬ 
ties and Social Sciences, Indian School of Mines, Dhan- 
bad. 

ii. All the statistical computation of students' responses and 
tabulation of data in Oie Annexures ore prepared by the 
first author while the discussion and mtezpnetation of the 
data are largely the responsibility of file second author, 
who had taugh* students and executed the process. 

lu. The students of IV Semester B Tedi 1989-90 and 1990*91 
were asrigned the following questions for wntmg the 
essay: 

(A) Mtnmg Engtneeririg 

'The Worid Health Ofganization and our govemmoit 
have been trying to promote better health in niral areas 
but in mining industrial cities and towns health hazards 
are growing alarmingly. What possible measures can be 
adopted to chedc this? (1989-9(^. 'Discuto the pros and 
cixis of indiscriminate Coal Mining upsetting the envi¬ 
ronmental balance in India' (3990*91) (To reduce the 
question to an appropriate topic for the essay.) 

(B) Prirofeum Cn^inreriMg 

'Oil and natural gps will run out sometiine in the next 
century. What alternative sources of energy are fiiere and 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of eadt 7 
Discuss the alternative sources with reference to India'. 
(1989-90 and 1990-91) (To reduce the question to an ap¬ 
propriate topic for the essay.) 

(C) Mining Msihinery 

'Do you think mechanisation of Mines in India will im¬ 
prove ridllsand quality of production? Also, discuss the 
prospects of complete mechanisation of minesL' (1989-90 
and 1990-91) (To reduce the question to an appropriate 
topic for file essay). 

(D) Mineral Engineering: 

'bi spite of huge mineral resources in our anmby we 
very ofeen import some of the items. Make out a case to 
stop this practice in file interest of counti]r's mineral ht- 
dustries and the involved manpoiwet'. (1989-90 and 
1990-91) (To reduce the question to m appropriate topic 
for the essay). 
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Amuxw—One 


Ust of Selected Items from die QuesUomutie-Ciiiii-Clieckllst ft»r Autesb 


1. Wasthemalnidea/fdMdeiKlopmcnf intennsaf the 
topic clear to you? 

Yes/No/Somewhat 

2. Do you think the essay was written with a ffrepam- 
tion^lanmng in advance? 

Yes/No/Somewhat 

3 Did you find some ideas dl^lnted and/or hard to 
follow? 

Yes/No/Somewhat 

4. Did the author use headings/sulvheadings in the 
idea development? 

Yes/No 

5 Were there enough details and examples to support 
the main ideas? 

Yes/No 

6. Was the idea arrangement (introductioiv conclusioit, 
title, headings/SulvheadingS/ graph/charts^ etc.) 
appealing? 

Ycs/No/Somewhat 

7. Were there any Irrelevant pomts/ ideas that could be 
deleted to make the essay better? 

Yes/No 

8 Was the meaning of eadi sentence cl^ and correct? 
Yes/No 


9. Was there any use of Uteraiy/flowery language? 
Ycs/No 

10. Was the style of presentation appropriate and ap¬ 
pealing? 

Yes/No/Smnewhat, but needs work 

11. Were there any grammatical diatiactions/}»6hlem8? 
Yes/No 

12. Were there any spelling and punriuatlon errors? 
Yes/No 

13. Were there any sentence fragments and Informal-cx- 
pressions? 

Yes/No 

14. Did the author use 'Keferences' appropriately? 
Yes/No/Not needed 

15 SpedjkPrvbtemAimsaa^ist:V^/J!i/A\nS^ 
STRONG 

a) Use of examples to support your opinion. 

b) Use of cohesive devices (the ideas are related). 

c) Use of formal academic/expressions 

d) Organisation (there is a logical order of ideas) 

e) Use of tables, diaits, diagrams. 

f) Introductory paragraph. 

^ Concluding paragraph. 

h) Bibliographical arrangement 
1) Grammar distiactions/problems. 

Attriexun—Two 


Peer Response to Selected Items as in Annexiue-One 


Mining En^necrliig Mining Machinery 

124 Students 27 Students 


Item 

No. 

Yes 

No 

Somewhit 

Not 

Recorded 

Item 

No. 

Yes 

No 

Somewhat 

Not 

Recorded 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

1. 

64 

51.61 

12 

mA7 

45 

36.29 

03 

02.41 

1. 

14 

51.85 

03 

11.11 

10 

37.03 


NIL 

2. 

42 

33.87 

45 

36.29 

35 

26.22 

02 

01.61 

2. 

OS 

18.51 

10 

37.03 

12 

44.44 


NIL 

3. 

47 

37.90 

51 

.41.12 

21 

16.93 

05 

04.03 

3. 

06 

29.62 

13 

46.14 

06 

ryyy. 


NIL 

4. 

90 

7258 

32 

25.80 



02 

01.61 

4. 

17 

62.96 

10 

37.03 




NIL 

5. 

61 

49.19 

63 

50.80 




NO- 

5. 

12 

4444 

13 

48.14 



02 

07.40 

6 

28 

22.58 

32 

25.80 

60 

48.38 

04 

0322 

6. 

02 

0740 

05 

18.51 

19 

70.37 

01 

03.70 

7. 

66 

53.22 

56 

45.16 



02 

01.61 

7. 

19 

70.37 

08 

29.62 




NIL 

8. 

57 

45.96 

65 

52.41 



02 

0161 

8. 

13 

48.14 

14 

5155 




NIL 

9. 

21 

16.93 

96 

77.41 



07 

05.64 

9. 

03 

11.11 

22 

81.4$ 



02 

0740 

10. 

27 

21-77 

31 

25.00 

63 

50.80 

03 

02.41 

10. 

05 

1851 

07 

25.92 

15 

55.55 


NIL 

n. 

75 

60.48 

45 

36.29 



04 

0322 

11. 

18 

66.66 

09 

33.33 




NIL 

12. 

96 

77.41 

26 

20.96 



02 

0151 

12. 

17 

62.96 

10 

37.03 




NIL 

13- 

37 

29.83 

78 

62.90 



09 

07.25 

13 

05 

18.51 

20 

74.07 



02 

07.40 

14. 

25 

20.16 

85 

68.54 

09 

07.25 

05 

04.03 

14. 

10 

37.03 

16 

5925 

01 

03.70 


NIL 
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Petmlemn Eng^nMiliig 

66 Students 



Mlnenl Eoi^tiecdng 

11 Students 


Bern 

No. 

Ya No 

Sometijhat 

Not 

Recorded 

Item 

No. 

Yes No 

SomevduU 

Not 

Reatrded 


No. % No. % 

No. % 

No. % 


No. % No. % 

No. % 

No. % 


1. 

54 

81.81 

01 

01.51 

10 

15.15 

01 

01.51 

1. 

06 

5454 


NIL 

04 

3656 

01 

09.09 

2. 

37 

56.06 

08 

12.12 

21 

31.81 


NIL 

2. 

03 

2727 

03 

2727 

05 

45.45 


NIL 

3. 

17 

25.75 

29 

43.93 

18 

2727 

02 

03.03 

3. 

04 

36.36 

06 

5454 

01 

09.09 


NIL 

4. 

52 

78 78 

12 

18.18 



02 

03.03 

4. 

08 

72.72 

03 

2727 




NIL 

5. 

32 

48.48 

34 

51.51 




NIL 

5. 

05 

45.45 

06 

54.54 




NIL 

6. 

18 

27.27 

12 

16.18 

36 

54.54 


NIL 

6. 


NIL 

03 

2727 

06 

72.72 


NIL 

7. 

31 

46.96 

33 

50.00 



02 

03.03 

7. 

08 

72.72 

02 

18.18 



01 

0959 

8 . 

35 

53.03 

30 

4545 



01 

01.51 

8. 

06 

5454 

05 

45.45 




NIL 

9. 

17 

25.75 

48 

72.72 



01 

0151 

9. 

02 

18.18 

08 

72.72 



01 

0959 


19 

28.78 

11 

16.66 

36 

5454 


NIL 

10. 

03 

27.27 

02 

18.18 


NIL 

06 

54.54 


33 

50.00 

31 

46 96 



02 

03.03 

11. 

08 

72.72 

03 

2727 




NIL 

12. 

49 

74.24 

16 

24.24 



01 

0151 

12. 

08 

72.72 

03 

2727 




NIL 

13. 

22 

33 33 

41 

6212 



03 

04.54 

13. 

03 

2727 

06 

72.72 




NIL 

14. 

20 

30.30 

37 

56.06 

07 

10.60 

02 

03.03 

14 

01 

09.09 

08 

72.72 


NIL 

02 

18 18 







Peer RaUng to Specific Problem Areas (Item 15) 



Annexure—Three 



Mining Engineering 

124 Students 






Mining Machinery 

27 Students 



Bern 

No 

Weak 

Avera^ 

Sir'-ig 

Not 

Recorded 

Item 

No. 

Weak 

Average 

Strong 

Not 

Recorded 

IS 

No 

mm 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

IS 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

a 

41 

33.06 

62 

50.00 

20 

16.12 

01 

00.80 

a 

09 

33.33 

12 

44.44 

06 

22.22 


NIL 

b 

33 

26.61 

77 

6209 

11 

08.87 

03 

02.41 

b 

06 

2222 

17 

6296 

04 

14.81 


NIL 

c. 

29 

23.38 

72 

5606 

20 

1612 

03 

0241 

c. 

06 

22.22 

14 

51.85 

06 

22.22 

01 

03 70 

d. 

24 

19 35 

73 

58.87 

24 

19 35 

03 

02.41 

d. 

13 

48.14 

09 

33.33 

05 

18S1 


NIL 

e 

62 

5000 

35 

28.22 

24 

19.35 

03 

0241 

e. 

08 

29.62 

15 

55.55 

04 

14.81 


NIL 

f 

37 

29.83 

63 

50.80 

23 

1854 

01 

00.80 

f. 

11 

40.74 

14 

51.85 

02 

07.40 


NIL 

g< 

47 

3790 

56 

45.16 

20 

16 12 

01 

00.80 

g 

13 

48.14 

08 

29.62 

06 

2222 


NIL 

h 

86 

69.35 

29 

2338 

06 

04 83 

03 

02.41 

h- 

14 

51.85 

08 

29.62 

05 

1851 


NIL 

1. 

RECORDED * 






1. 

RECORDED; 







65 

52.41 





59 

47.58 


14 

5185 





13 

48.14 




Petroleum En^neeilng 





Mineral En^neering 






66 Students 







11 Students 




Item 

Weak 

AoerUge 

Strong 

Nat 

Bern 

Weak 

Average 

Strong 

Nat 

No. 







Recorded 

No. 







Recorded 

15 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

15 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

a 

18 

2727 

28 

4242 

20 

30.30 


NIL 

a. 

03 

27.27 

05 

45.45 

03 

2727 


NIL 

b. 

10 

1515 

42 

63.63 

12 

18.18 

02 

03.03 

b. 

03 

27.27 

06 

54.54 

02 

18.18 


NIL 

c. 

07 

10.60 

46 

69.69 

11 

16.66 

02 

03.03 

c 

02 

16.18 

07 

63.63 

02 

18.18 


NIL 

d. 

10 

15.15 

29 

43.93 

22 

33.33 

06 

07.57 

d. 

02 

18.18 

06 

54.54 

03 

2727 


NIL 

e. 

20 

30.30 

23 

34.84 

22 

33.33 

01 

01.51 

e. 

05 

4545 

02 

18.18 

04 

36.36 


NIL 

f 

14 

2121 

31 

46.93 

20 

30.30 

01 

01.51 

f. 

06 

54.54 

04 

36.36 

01 

09D9 


NIL 

g- 

19 

28.78 

31 

46.96 

14 

21.21 

02 

03.03 

g- 

07 

63.63 

03 

27.27 

01 

09.09 


NIL 

b. 

37 

56.06 

10 

15.15 

13 

19.69 

06 

09.09 

h. 

07 

63.63 

01 

09.09 

02 

18.18 

01 

09.09 

* 

t. 

RBCX»IDED 







i. 

RECORDED: 







36 

5454 





30 

45.45 


08 

72.72 





03 

2727 
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Annexw^Four 


FcwtoWiiting Inpiovement 


SeHid 

Groups of 

No. of Students 

Improoement fdlaanng Peer^Remea 

No. 

Students 

in group 

Number 

Percentage 

1. 

Mining 

Engineering 

124 

111 

8951 

2. 

Peircdeum 

Engineering 

66 

58 

87.87 

3. 

Mining 

Machinery 

27 

22 

81.48 

4. 

Mineral 

11 

08 

72.72 


Engineering 





An/umre —Five 


A: Students' Rating of the E8sa3rs 


Groups 

Bxcelknt 

Very Good 

Good 


Fair 

Not Recorded 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Mining 

Engineering 

02 

01.61 

16 

11.90 

67 

m 

37 

2983 

02 

01.61 

; 

Petrdeuin 

Engineenng 

02 

03.03 

11 

16.66 

44 

66.66 

09 

1363 


NIL 

Mining 

Machinery 

01 

03.70 

06 

22.22 

11 

40 74 


29.62 

01 

03.70 

Mineral 

Engineenng 


NIL 


NIL 

06 

54 54 

05 

45 45 


NIL 


An flexure —Five 


B; Teacher's Rating of the Essays 


Marks 

Excellent Very Good Good Fair 

7.5 & above 63 to 7 5.5 to 6 4.5 to 5 

Croups 

No % 

L_„___ 

No % 

No % 

No % 

Mining 

Engineering 

01 

0080 

32 

2580 

82 

66.12 

09 

07.25 

Petroleum 

Engineering 

07 

10.60 

38 

5757 

21 

31.81 


NIL 

Mining 

Machinery 

04 

14,81 

.. .. j 

10 

37,03 

13 

48.U 

1 

NIL 

Mineral 

Engineering 

02 

18.18 

■ - -J 

04 

36.36 

05 

45.45 


NIL 
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Psychology: The Science of Many Faces 

Maharaj Singh* 


The term psychology is pitibably the most com¬ 
monly used^ or at limes misused^ by the people of 
all walks of life. The term is also often used as 
synonymous to 'common sense' and the psycholo¬ 
gists aie even charged that they deal only in com¬ 
mon sense. Nonetheless, it is an interesting disci¬ 
pline whidi has a veiy wide scope and its applica¬ 
tion applies to the very 'understanding of our own 
system of body and mind' which is used to under¬ 
stand every thing else in the woiid of knowledge. In 
other words, the applications of psychology range 
from as simple as usual common sense to the com¬ 
plexity that we try to understand the most complex 
amazing 'human brain' and that too by the same 
brain itself. 

Why do people in general often seem to be 
curious about knowing, understanding or studying 
psychology? There may be various reasons but one 
of the common interest in psychology lies in the 
belief that by studying and understanding psycho¬ 
logical principles, it would be possible to read other 
person's mind. Obviously, this is not true, at least, 
in the sense what people generally believe. Not only 
this there are various other interesting questions 
which come to our mind whenever we think of psy¬ 
chology. For example, can we I earn and apply 
hypnosis wherever we want’ Why do people have 
problems to the extent that they end up losing their 
sense, and often they are found retreating to thdr 
pnmitive behaviour? Is the use of lie-detection tests 
scientific? How does rumour spread? Why do 
males consistently outperform females in mathe¬ 
matical abilities? Do people suffering from mental 
stress become more vulnerable to immune disor¬ 
ders and to other fatal diseases? All these questions 
and inquiries along with many other puzzles are 
related to different areas of psychology and there¬ 
fore psychologists seem to have great potential for 
solving some of these problems and thereby influ¬ 
encing our lives for a better tomorrow. 

Professor J.W. Kalat of North Carolina Stale 
University (USA) in his introductoiy psychology 
text even imagined that if some day aliens from 
outer space will visit us, they would be more curi¬ 
ous of knowing the advances in field of human be- 
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haviour rather than others in the fields of scientific 
and technological advances made by men. 

Let us look for various faces of psychology and 
then see what constitutes the real subject matter of 
psychology or rather scientific psychology. The 
textbook definition of psychology often stated as 
'scientific/systematic study of behaviour and expe¬ 
rience' or scientific study of b^aviour and mental 
processes. In turn, behaviour is everything we do 
that can be directly observed—two people talking 
children fighting ora student riding a bicycle. Men¬ 
tal processes, somewhat scientifically vague in de¬ 
fining describe the thoughts, feelings, curiosity, 
and motives that each of us experiences privately 
but that cannot be observed directly. Our feelings, 
thoughts and motives although not observable, 
nevertheless exist and are no less real. As a science, 
psychology, therefore, uses scientific methods such 
as systematic observations to describe, explain, and 
predict behaviour. 

Many people specially in our country have dif¬ 
ficulty in thinldng of psychology as a science in the 
same way as physics, chemistry, and biology is 
science. Can a disdpline that studies the unique 
phenomenon of language organization in our brain, 
how people are attracted to one another, how im¬ 
agery affects memory be equated with disciplines 
that examine the effect of gravitational force, struc¬ 
ture of compound, and the mechanism of the flow 
of blood in diculatoiy system? The question arises 
'Is science defined by its subject matter or by its 
methodology r and the consensus is that science is 
better known by its methodology and not as much 
as by its subject matter. Psychology is therefore a 
science, only if the scientific methods are applied to 
describe, explain and predict behaviour. 

It is not unusual for a scientist to be a skeptical. 
When we think about ourselves and our world, we 
can make observations about mind and behaviour: 
people don't change; environmental influence only 
works within the limits set by the genetic setup; left 
hande» die young; love is blind; people make their 
own destiny as they are governed by their own free 
will; people can train themselves to be more crea¬ 
tive, flexible, open minded and adaptive. These are 
some of the many statements which often spark a 
psychologist's curiosity and skepfidsm. 
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There are numerous phenomena often called 
paianoimal (not being in the range of nonnal expe> 
rience or scientifically esq^lainable events) which are 
more common in our cotmtfy. These paranonnal 
phenomena include 'near death" or out-of-body 
experience, psychic reading and prediction, com¬ 
munication by brain waves, prophetic dreams^ ex¬ 
tra sensory percepHcuv ghosts and faith healing, 
just to name few of the categories. 

Among many paranormal phenomenst, extra 
sensory perception has particulaxly been investi¬ 
gated hy the psychologists. Our normal perceptions 
are based on our inteipretation of the sensory infor¬ 
mation received by our eyes, mouth (taste), nose, 
ears and skin. Extra sensory perception (I^F)/ on 
the other hand, is perception that does not occur 
through normal sensory processes. The m^ority of 
psychologists do not believe in ESPs. Acconling to 
very few who believe in ESPs, extra sensory experi¬ 
ences fall into three main categories. One is tel^a- 
thies which is a form of ESPs by which transfers of 
thoughts take place from one person to another 
person who is far away. Similarly precpgnition is 
another form of ESPs that involves the perception of 
events before they happen. Another form of ESPs 
Involves the ability to perceive remote events that 
are not in sight. There is yet another phenomenon 
"psychokinesis" which seems to be closely related to 
^Ps. According to this phenomenon some extraor¬ 
dinary person can acquire control of mind-over- 
matter and by virtue of which he or she can move 
objects without touching them, such as mentally 
getting a chair to rise off the floor or "willing" a glass 
to break. 

Another very powerful agent which influences 
our behaviour in many ways and which is more 
common and acceptable to people in general than 
ESPs, is astrology. Astrology de^ with the descrip¬ 
tion of past, present and future events of the life of 
one person, a group of persons or even make pre¬ 
diction for particular country, continent or even for 
whole earth or universe. Astrt^ogy interacts with 
people's behaviour and it sounds a lot like science, 
it has technical tenns, it confuses the public, yet ac¬ 
cording to many, it is not even close to science. 

Interestingly, the mother nature^ it seems, de¬ 
liberately has so far kept two of the most common 
secrets: one that we are not able to read other per- 
son"5 mind (ESPs); and the second is that we are not 
aware of our own future (Astrology). Knowledge of 
psychcdogical principles is believed to deal at least, 
in part, with b^h of these secrets of nature. If how¬ 
ever we take some moments to think whether nor¬ 
mal life is possible after acquiring the ability to read 
minds and knowing our future, the answer seems 


to be in negative. The science of psychcdogy, there¬ 
fore, urges you to be very carefu! and skeptical of 
ESPs^ supemahii^ powers, astrological predictions 
of anyone, or of anything that claims wondrous 
powers and supernatural presence. 

The question, however, remains what consti¬ 
tutes scientific psychology and what makes psy^ 
chology still an interesting discipline. Psychology as 
a science received its recognition in the year 1879 
with the work of Wilhelm Wundt at his laboratory 
in Leipzig, Germany. Since then there have been 
many different approaches to psychology and sur^ 
prisingly all in some sense> are correct. Some ap¬ 
proaches are better for some purposes, but no 
sin^e approach is right or wrong. Approaches are 
judged on whether they generate useful infonna- 
tion, explain the available observable data and are 
capable of generalization of the results. The dlffe^ 
ent approaches are applied to describe, explain and 
predict behaviour and in a way these approaches 
set the sul^ect matter and scope of psychology. 

The major psychological approaches are the 
behavioural, the psychoanalytic, the humanistic, 
the cognitive, and the neurobiological approach. 
The behavioural approach emphasizes the scientific 
study of behaviour and its environmental determi¬ 
nants. The psychoanalytic approach emphasizes the 
unconscious aspect ctf the mind, conflict between 
biological instiiu:ts and societ/s demands, and 
early childhood ^periences. The humanistic ap¬ 
proach stresses a person's capacity for peisonal 
growth, freedom to choose one's destiny, and posi¬ 
tive qualities. The cognitive approach places a pre¬ 
mium on cognitive, or thought process and uses 
information processing model in psychology. The 
word cognition comes from the latin woM that 
means "to know'. In the neurobiological approach, 
the brain and nervous system play central roles in 
understanding behaviour, thought, and emotion. 

The curious and somewhat philosophical ques¬ 
tions such as who we are, and what is our life 
about, where we have come from, what is ourprime 
objective, and what is going to happen to us, are 
some of the baw questions for which we use to seek 
answers and unfortunately psychology of course 
does not answer these questions, nor did it promise 
ta Nevertheless, psychology teaches not to accept 
simple answers to complex questions about how 
the brain works and why we b^ave the way we do; 
it teaches to think critic^y psychological problems 
and to handle stress more ef^ttvely; it teaches to 
leam and memorize more effectively and it helps us 
in understanding people's behaviour which helps 
in socialization wifli them. 
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The evolution of the scientific methods has 
made psychology segiegate from philosophy. 
However the sul^ect matter of modem psychology 
has one end tied firmly to biological sciences 
netics, neuroscience^ physiology, neurology, psy¬ 
chiatry, etc.), whereas the other end lies in the vicin¬ 
ity of sociology and anthropology. The applied as¬ 
pect of psydiology, fiterefore, has vast area of appli¬ 
cation ranging from various therapies for treatment 
of mental distress, marriage and socialization prob* 
lems, vocational and school counselling, dealing 
with organization problems, to areas such as being 
an ergonomist, psychometrician, and working as 
social, developmental, cognitive, educational, com¬ 
parative, physiological and community psycholo¬ 
gists. 

Apart from this, we often encounter excessive 
use or at times even misuse of the term 'psychol¬ 
ogy' along with the discipline psychology. For ex¬ 
ample, people often m^e many statements in 
which many terms of psychology or psychology 
itself are used without maidng much sense in terms 
of scientific psychology. Such vague statements, 
however, have some face validity, but usually most 
of them are deceptive. For example^ people talk 
about psychology of women, criminals, sports per¬ 
sons, people working at ni{^t professionals, in¬ 
fants, children, drivers, alcoholics, religion, riot vic¬ 
tims, winner and losers and what not. Probably one 
can add whatever one can think of, yet there cannot 
be much sense one can make out of these state¬ 
ments. Instead if one can say 'way of thinking' of 
women, criminals... along with the 'attitude or way 
of thinldng by people in general' towards the target 
group or people (and that too in any particular 
context), one can probably make better sense. Simi¬ 
larly to make better sense many of the fancy psycho¬ 
logical terms Qargons) can easily be avoided. 

Psychologists are often encountered with intei^ 
esting and mysterious questions, but at the same 
time these questions often have very little scientific 
sanctity. Part of the problem lies in the fact that 
human behaviour is very complicated as it has had 
a long evolutionary |oum^. To add to diese com¬ 
plications the same behaviour is extremely variable 
with respect to within individual across individu¬ 
als, and across time and space. In addition to this 
ccMnple)dty and variability, psychology also still 
continues to be motivated ^ some deep philo¬ 
sophical issues. Some of the most profou^ ques¬ 
tions are free will versus determinism, tiie mind- 
body (brain) problem, and the nature-nurture issue. 

. Scientists deating with physical and chemical 
properties of matter (rften take for granted that 
everytMng that happens has a phy^A cause. Ac¬ 


cordingly if we have enough information about a 
phyrical abject at a given time and space, we can, at 
least in principle, predict how that object will be¬ 
have. Turning to psychology and human behavi¬ 
our; does everything in human l>diaviour also have 
a physical cause? According to 'determinism' the 
answer is 'yes': Everything people do has a phy¬ 
sical cause. However, many (^eis believe that 
human bdngs possess 'free wUl', the aUUty to make 
decisions that axe not explainable in tenns of inter¬ 
nal or external controls. According to this view, 
people can decide voluntarily to change their own 
basic setup. As such the issue of free wUl versus de¬ 
terminism still sparks interests In psychological re¬ 
searches. 

Another psychological problem pertains to the 
question of the relationship between body (brain) 
and mind. We know that all our movements and 
our sensoiy experiences depend upon the neural 
activity of our nervous system. These neural activi¬ 
ties can be analyzed in terms of the laws of physics 
and chemistry. We also believe that we have a con¬ 
scious mind that makes decisions and controls our 
behaviour. If consciousness cannot be explained in 
terms of neural activities, there must be mind con¬ 
trolling the matter. The issue is still unresolved. 

Similarly, the role of nature (heredity) and nur¬ 
ture (environment) in determimng the variations in 
behaviour, is still debated in psychological re¬ 
searches. There is consensus among psychologists 
that both heredity and environment play rignifi- 
cant role in determining our performance. Hered¬ 
ity, probably sets the limits and environmental fac¬ 
tors (such as practice) can make best use of the 
abilities within those limits. The difference between 
two people are partiy the product of heredity and 
partly the product of environment. 

To summarize therefore, psychology is an inter¬ 
esting scientific discipline which has a great poten¬ 
tial for solving the mysteries of nature and thereto 
making the advancement of scientific knowledge 
for the betterment of marddnd. If we need more at¬ 
tention to understand ourselves, we should pay 
more attention to the discipline of ps 3 rcholo^cal 
sciences. It is hi^ time to titink of psychology as a 
science and the^ore serious attempts are required 
to include psychc^ogy in the category of science 
under the broad heading of 'life sciences'. Psydiol- 
ogy must also be includkl in our school acadonic 
curriculum. The understanding of psychological 
principles can help us in knowing ourselves and 
other people in a better manner which will lead us 
to have eftective communication and to the forma¬ 
tion of broad and positive relationships. 
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Women's Education and 
Development 


Dr. M. Chaniu Reddj> Governor of Tamil Nadu, d^ivered die 
Convocation Address at the fifth annnal convocation of the 
Avinashilingam Institute for Home Science and Higher Educaticm 
for Women. He said, ^TheFive Year Plans have consistently jdaced 
special emphasis on women's education. Society and adminisln- 
tion should aim at neutralising factors which impede the accdei^ 
ated programme of women's education and consequently fiieir 
develi^ment. Only such education would help eradicate problems 
of exploitation. Education leads to emplctymen^ economic inde¬ 
pendence and reasonable exposure. Hence the education system 
should play an effective interventionist role ..... Education of 
women is basic to the veiy progress and prosperity of the nation." 
Excerpts 


Education of women has nec¬ 
essarily to be assigned a key role 
for an accelerated economic 
growth In any meaningful devel¬ 
opment strategy. The status ^nd 
role of women has been subject to 
many vicissitudes and it is not 
too difficult to trace the origin of 
the glorified exploitative mecha¬ 
nism which thnist a domestic 
role upon women confining them 
to a narrow and suffocating pe¬ 
riphery of socicveconomic and 
cultural frame. Ancient hlstozy 
speaks of women scholars, states¬ 
men and philosopheis, followed 
by the period of the Smrithis 
when some rights are said to 
have been denied. This was fur¬ 
ther intensified by -superimpos¬ 
ing obligatory values of unques¬ 
tioning devotion and srif-efface- 
ment within the family structure 
later extended to the social con¬ 
text 

Fortunately, in the last 100 or 
80 years various socio and cul- 
movements have consden- 
tised women against this dis¬ 
crimination and oppression. 

Profound changes In science. 


technology, rapid economic 
growth, attitude of women to¬ 
wards their own selves and oth¬ 
ers have caused disturbances in 
traditional instituticms like the 
joint family, etc. Certain social 
and cultural values have now 
become irrelevant. To cope with 
the onslaught of growth and 
change which is inevitable, it is 
essential that women are 
equipped with the right tech¬ 
niques which build their resil¬ 
ience and enable them to partici¬ 
pate in the growth of the country 
and also to preserve die health 
and value system that has been 
handed down to us. 

I say this because the multi¬ 
plicity of roles thrust on women 
— the wife, the mother, the 
daughter, daugfiter-in-law, etc. is 
taken for granted. Added to that, 
is tile nde |dayed in society and 
economy ^ere different equa¬ 
tions have to be created at vari¬ 
ous levels. The peer pressure a 
woman now faces is equal in 
quantum and magnitude faced 
by men. Writing in ^oung In¬ 
dia", Gandhiji said : 'Women is 


the companicm of ihaiv gtifed 
with equal ment^ oqyadties. By 
sheer force cri a vidous custom, 
even the igncuant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superi¬ 
ority over women ii^ich they do 
not deserve'. 

I do not concede that women 
may differ biologicaliy and in 
physical prowess. But seeing as I 
do, day to day, many women 
achievers and weak men, I am 
positive that that factor could 
also be exploded. 

There should always be a link 
between national growth and 
women's education. Education 
should be so structured that the 
aptitude, skill and intelligeiKe is 
exercised to the optimum. Major¬ 
ity of women are very far from 
enjoying the rights and opportu¬ 
nities guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution. 

Even with all this back¬ 
ground, 1 can still confidently 
state that the Indian woman has 
succeeded to a large extent in the 
face of multi cultural changes and 
multi-pronged superimpositions 
on her. Suicide rates, break down 
of marriages, drug addictions 
though on a rise are still rela¬ 
tively low compared to devel¬ 
oped countries. The Five Year 
Plans have consistently placed 
special emphasis on women's 
education. Society and admini¬ 
stration should aim at neutrali¬ 
sing factors which impede the 
accelerated programme of 
women's education and conse¬ 
quently thdr devdopment Only 
such education would help eradi¬ 
cate probions of esqiloitation. 
Education leads to employment, 
econoinic independeiKe and rea¬ 
sonable exposure. Hence the edu¬ 
cation system should play an ef¬ 
fective interventionist role. It is 
necessary to counter the forces 
which se^ to assign a role for the 
women of a lower order and not 
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as equal partners with men. £du> 
cation of women is basic to the 
vciy progress and prosperity of 
the nation. Our country at die 
moment is passing through trials 
on all th^ fronts and there 
seems to be a little confusion. It is 
in the context of these distressing 
challenges that the educated 
women can play their consider¬ 
able part. Th^ have to come out 
in large nuiidieis and in many 
important positions and take 
over more strategic responsibili' 
ties apart from the professions as 
teachers, nurses, etc. It is hearten^ 
ing to note that Ms. Bachedri Pai, 
the first Indian woman to stand 
atop the Mount Everest in 1984 
and this was followed by other 
Indian women. 

Women had not been in¬ 
ducted in the three Services till 

1992. It is a pride for women that 
a batch of 25 women—the first 
ever—^who have been admitted 
for training at the Officers' Train¬ 
ing Academy, Madras in March 

1993, are to be inducted into vari¬ 
ous branches of the Indian 
Army. Besides this, 25 young 
women, all Engineering gradu¬ 
ates, mostly from Southern States 
are undergoing their initial train¬ 
ing at the Air Force Training Col¬ 
lege, Bangalore from May 1993. 

On die education front also, 
the enrolment of women is rising 
every year. As against 14 women 
per 100 men in 1950-51, there 
were 46 women in 1988-89. There 
has been a notable increase in 
their participation in all subjects. 
To cite an example, in the field of 
medicine and engineering, the 
partidpation of women has risen 
from 16.3 percent to 31.17 percent 
and from 0.2 percent to 6.2 per¬ 
cent respectively. 

In the context of the above 
background and the importance 


of female literacy Institutions 
like the Avinadiilingam Deemed 
University for Women have a 
very important role, though these 
may be a few cases in the realm of 
women's education. It is note¬ 
worthy that the objectives of this 
Deemed University include in¬ 
culcating ethical values and so- 
dal and moral standards, to 
serve as a centre for national inte* 
gration and to provide opportu¬ 
nities for all-round devdopment 
of the students and excellence in 
hi^er education, research and 
extension in different disciplines 
for women. 1 hope and trust that 
the Institute will before long, be 
recognized as a full-fledged Cen¬ 
tra! University 

Regarding the University 
examination, my own feeling is 
that more emphasis should be 
laid on the semester system so 
that continuous interest and 
study of the students will be en¬ 
sured. This will in turn, make it 
quite possible to assimilate the 
study in a deeper sense. At the 
end of the year, I would urge that 
there should be an examination 
by making available the text 
books and other concerned books 
for the students in the examina¬ 
tion hall, so that they can use 
them and write the answers. 
Only those who have been in 
touch continuously with the sub¬ 
jects shall be using the books 
while the others will find it diffi¬ 
cult. Academic studies shall only 
help to form the basis and pro¬ 
mote the desire and interest to 
fully understand and appreciate 
the subjects, which the students 
will be able to pursue and apjidy 
in thdr later life. 

The basic ideals of the uni¬ 
versity autonomy without any 
interference — political, social 
and administrative have for all 
times to be preserved at all costs 


so that the students at their 
young age can have full opportu¬ 
nity to blossom in a free and fair 
atmosphere. Selection of teachers 
is a more important item in 
which only the standards should 
be the criterion and should be 
referred to the Uiuversity to en¬ 
sure that the best talents are 
made available within the State 
and even outside the State. 

The problem of Revaluation 
needs a f^sh look. Neutral moni¬ 
toring committees must be set up 
for the redressal of grievances. 
The faith in brutal marks should 
slowly yield place to self-aware¬ 
ness on the part of the student 
Education is the very harmoni¬ 
ous development of one's per¬ 
sonality, 'a sound mind in a 
sound body" to quote Swam! 
Vivekananda. 

A university should main¬ 
tain an Academic Calendar in re¬ 
ligious manner adhering to the 
details in practice throughout the 
year. 

Research is the very basis,thc 
veiy‘foundation of hi^er learn¬ 
ing. It helps to create in the mind 
inquisitiveness and curiority to 
learn more and more and create 
newer things not merely at tiie 
students stage but throughout 
their life apart from enriching the 
faculty of the subject in which the 
reseat is being done. New 
means of research have to be ex¬ 
plored and these must have the 
bearing on social and regional 
issues. Research has to be ac¬ 
cepted internationally. Research 
and teaching must go hand-in- 
hand. One should i^uence the 
other Research without teaching 
is irrelevant Teaching without 
research is futile. 

There is a growing desirable 
consciousness on the part of all 
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concerned including the teachers, 
parents, apart from the students 
themselves, of the importance of 
extra-curricular activities like 
sports^ cultural activities, etc. 
which would help to build the aU> 
round personally of a student so 
that the student can become an 
effective citizen and make posi¬ 
tive contributions in his life. 

I am happy to see so many 
young faces graduating from this 
renowned iitstitution, with the 
ability to face the worid—with a 
positive self-image and confi¬ 
dence — with an education that 
will lead them into further prog¬ 
ress and prosperity. There are 
many dimensions to a woman's 
world. It would require a certain 
amount of skill, patience, sacri- 
hce, maturity and above all self- 
discipline and the ability to 


New Courses 

During the fifth year of its 
existence, 1992-93, the University 
introduced many additional in¬ 
novations in the already imple¬ 
mented diversificaticm of the 
under graduate programme with 
two Me^or disciplines and fwo 
Andllaries. Bxaminati<m Reform 
leading to Total Internal Assess¬ 
ment at the Bachelor's and Mas¬ 
ter's ieysls, new question paper 
patterns, integration of Adult Lit¬ 
eracy, NSS and NCC as curricu¬ 
lar components bearing academic 
credit, setting up of question 
banks and }c^ oriented courses in 
the degree programmes are the 


understand themsdves and their 
roles in the right perspectives. 

John Ruskin, the famous 
champion of women's education 
who showed the way to Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi in the purstiit of 
his 'Experiments with Truth' has 
this th^ing message for you: 

"Oh — you Queens — You 
Queens!" among the hills and 
happy greenwood of tlus 
land of yours, shall the foxes 
have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests; and, in 
your dties, shall the stones 
cry out against you, that they 
are the only pillows where 
the Son of Man can lay His 
head." 

Let us not forget the noble 
conception of Guiudev Tagore, 
who dreamt of a place "Where 
the world becomes a nest". . 


other innovations. 

The University also proposes 
to start Master's Degree Fid- 
gcammes in Business Admini¬ 
stration and Peifonning Arts and 
Bachelor of Physical Education in 
the even semester from the cur¬ 
rency academic year. 

Refresher Courses 

Two Refresher Courses of 
four weeks' duration for Home 
Science have been planned for 
this academic year—one in Sep- 
tCTiber 1993 and another in Janu¬ 
ary 1994. The first course was at¬ 
tended by 26 partidpants from 11 
universities. 


Two Refresher Courses of 
four weeks' duiaticm have been 
sanctioned by UGC for Hindi for 
this academic year. The first 
course was held in July-August 
1993, in Journalism and Modem 
Hindi Fiction. The next course 
will be in Indian Culture and 
Comparative Literature in Febni- 
ary-Maich 1994. 

Tamil Nadu Integrated 
Nutrition Project (TINF) 

Since the inception of the 
TINP in 1960, the College/Uni¬ 
versity has been the training 
centre of TINP functionaries at 
various levels. During 1992-93, 
154 Community Nutrition Super¬ 
visors were trained in six batches. 
The main focus of TINP is to help 
the rural women understand the 
rudiments of health and nutrition 
and practise them in order to 
bring about a remarkable reduc¬ 
tion in morbidity and mortality 
rate of infants and preschool age 
children. 

The evaluation of trainees at 
the mid and end points of the 
training has indicated that tiiey 
were equipped well to do their 
jobs in the field. Performance of 
the trainees at the field, also indi¬ 
cated that they were functioning 
veiy well. 

Courses for Anganwadi 
Workers 

In recognition of the 
Avinashilingam Institute for 
Home Science and Higher Educa¬ 
tion for Women as a centre of 
excellence in education, Uie In¬ 
dian Council of Agricultural Rc^ 
search sanctioned a National 
level Trainers' Training Centre 
(TTQ in Home Science in 1989. 
The major objective of the TTC is 
to conduct need-based vocational 
skill training programmes for the 
Home Scientists of the Krishi 
Vigyan Kendras, housewives 
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Interested in self-employment 
and welfare functionaries of the 
State and Central Governments. 

In the nationwide Integrated 
Child Development Scheme 
(ICDS) the Anganwadi is the fo¬ 
cus for developmental activities 
for women and children and the 
Anganwadi Worker (AWW) 
holds a key position in the vil¬ 
lage/ slum. The TTC of the Uni¬ 
versity has been conducting Re¬ 
fresher Courses for the AWWs of 
the ICDS, since October 1991. 
There are 400 Anganwadis in 
Coimbatore city. A 15-day train¬ 
ing programme is conducted 
from 1.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m., daily, 
for 20 trainees at a time, selected 
at the rate of five from four ICDS 
projects. The course covers areas 
such as preschool education, 
population education, nutrition 
and health education, environ¬ 
mental sanitation, community 
resource mobilization, and dem¬ 
onstration and preparation of in¬ 
come generating products. The 
training methods followed are 
group discussions, interactive 
demonstration, lecture cum small 
group tasks and dramatization. 
So far 19 batches of AWWs (382 
in ail) have completed trainmg, 
leaving 18 more. 

Post evaluation and follow 
up feed back have revealed a 
highly positive impact of this Re¬ 
fresher Course. 

A further 150 women partici¬ 
pants from several organisations 
were trained in itKome generat¬ 
ing activities. In order to provide 
altemattve care services for the 
children of working women, a 
creche has been started in the 
TTC in the currentyear. 

National Literacy hfission 

At present 480 Postgraduate 
and 212 B.Ed. students, with their 
staff, are inv(dved in Literacy 


work under the Community and 
Social Service Programme. Every 
day, they teach the adults for 1 H 
to 2 hours in 10 adopted slums of 
five Divisions of Coimbatore 
Corporation. The programme is 
made meaningful and purposeful 
by linking it with the curriculum. 
Each student is responsible for 
making five illiterate people in 
the age group of 9-45 years, liter¬ 
ate. 

National Service Scheme (NSS) 

Under the NSS, 735 students 
of the First Year undergraduate 
classes are taking up the literacy 
project, teaching two illiterates 
each by meeting them thrice a 
week. These undergraduates are 
working in 10 areas of the Divi¬ 
sion 28 allotted to the University 
by the District Collector. 

The University has 22 units 
involving all the 2000 U.G. stu¬ 
dents. The n and m U.G. stu¬ 
dents are involved in preschool 
education working in 52 adopted 
Anganwadics while the I U.G. 
and B.Ed. students are engaged 
in Mass Functional Literacy Pro¬ 
gramme. 

FAO Sponsored Project 

The University is implement¬ 
ing an FAO sponsored project on 
Improvement of Post Harvest 
Technology in the Rural Areas of 
Tamil Nadu since September 
1992 in which the State Govern¬ 
ments, Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture, Soci^ Welfare and Rural 
Development, assist in the im¬ 
plementation. 

The major objective of this 
project is introducing and 
strengthening the post harvest 
technology component into the 
regular extension service. The 
work plan of tiie grass root level 
functionaries will include post 
haivest components. Training at 
various levels is being con¬ 
ducted. 


The project aims at reducing 
the post hai^est losses of grains, 
fruits and vegetables. Processing 
uiuts for fruits and vegetables 
will be set up district-wise vriiich 
would facilitate extending the 
shelf life of fruits and vegetables 
and income generation aware¬ 
ness. 

Research Projects 

The research project on ^Ex¬ 
ploitation of Microbial Systems 
associated with Forest Tree Spe¬ 
cies for the Ecodevelopment of 
Vivekanandapuram area of Kar- 
amadai" was undertaken with 
the main objective of exploiting 
the diszotrophs for the ecodevd- 
opment of western ghat region. 
The nitrogen fixing efficiency of 
Rhizobium, Azotobacter and VA 
- Mycorrhizae were tested in le¬ 
guminous tree species such as 
Acacia niloUca, A leucophtoea, A. 
awriculoprmiSf A. planifrons, A, 
l^heJc, Leucaena leuoocephih Cassia 
siamea, ftstula and Delonix regia. 
The biofertilizers were applied in 
mixed and monoculture systems. 
The biometric observations 
showed significantly increases at 
30,60,90 and 120 days after sow¬ 
ing. The container grown inocu¬ 
lated seedlings, when planted in 
the field, increased significantly, 
the soil nutrient content. The bio- 
fertilizers enhanced significantly 
the growth of the tree saplings. 

The project on ""Nutritional 
evaluation of red palm oir spon¬ 
sored by ICAR was carried out 
for a period of 3 years from 
6.11.1990 to 5.11.1993 by the De¬ 
partment of Biochemistry. The 
study included the physico 
chemical characterisation, animal 
response and the effect of red 
palm oil on the levels of plasma 
lipids and lipoproteins in middle 
aged persons. 

A prefect on promotion of 
pfoductiem and consumption of 
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B-carotene rid\ foods is being 
carried out by the Department of 
Fbod Science and Nutrition spon¬ 
sored by die Nutrition Founda¬ 
tion of India. Under this scheme 
feeding trials using red palm oil 
as the cooking medium are car¬ 
ried out. The results are expected 
to throw lighten the ability of red 
palm oil to improve the vitamin 
A nutrition among 0-6 year old 
children as well as pregnant and 
lactating women who are the 
beneficiaries of ICDS pro¬ 
gramme. 

The project '^Operational 
Feasibility of Incorporating Vita¬ 
min A Rich Foods in the Diets of 
Pr»chool ChOdren", sponsored 
by UNICEF is in operation since 
February, 1993, The main objec¬ 
tive of this scheme is to study the 
operational feasibility of incorpo¬ 
rating vitamin A in the diets of 
preschool children and to evolve 
low cost locally feasible interven¬ 
tion technology to improve the 
vitamin A nutriture of preschool 
children. For this study 100 ICDS 
centres of Project III in Coimba¬ 
tore (urban) have been adopted. 

The project on ''Nutritional 
Intervention with Low Cost", 
sponsored by U5. India Fund & 
ICAR has been successfully com¬ 
pleted m July 1993. In this 
scheme, children who were given 
early nutritional intervention 
with eruiched rural rice/ragi 
based diets from birth through 
preschool age, were followed up 
for their nutritional profile, men¬ 
tal ability, academic and athletic 
performances. Information on 
the feeding trails with infants/ 
children, with the best two wean¬ 
ing formulations prepared from 
components of ragi/rice diets, 
pro^^ to be beneficial in terms 
of their gain in body measure- 
n^ts which were higher than 
those of their control counter¬ 
parts. 

The Department of Econom¬ 
ics submitted a project proposal 


to the UGC for financial assis¬ 
tance to study the major prob¬ 
lems confronting the Indian 
banking system and suggest 
methods : (1) to strengthen the 
viability of the Indian banking 
^tem and (2) to improve the 
capital base of our commercial 
banks. 

The UGC has now sanc¬ 
tioned the project at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 1JS9JOOO/- and the 
project study is estimated to take 
thrw years. 

The project sponsored by the 
US Wheat Associates, New 
Delhi, to popularize wheat and 
its products has been going on for 
the past five years. Several new 
wheat recipes have been stan¬ 
dardized. Apart from the result 
demonstrations conducted for 
various groups, the members use 
methods like exhibitions, compe¬ 
titions, display of charts, folk 
media, AIR and Doordarshan for 
the popularization work. 

Special Assistance Programme 

The Special Assistance Pro¬ 
gramme was sanctioned by the 
UGC for improving the Faculty 
of Home Science — the Depart¬ 
ment of Family Resource Man¬ 
agement. The programme is 
spread over three years. It con¬ 
centrates on water management, 
environment protection, fuel 
management, resource conserva¬ 
tion and income generation. 
Three villages have b^n adopted 
and the work is progressing, 

Indus tcy-University 
Collaboration 

Our University entered col¬ 
laboration with Sakthi Soyas 
Limited in December 1992. Un¬ 
der this scheme, popularization 
work with defatted soya flour — 
VIGOUR — is in progress. Re¬ 
search efforts of the Food Science 
and Nutrition Department on 500 


prescho(^ children in Coimba¬ 
tore, proved beyond doubt the 
etficacy of the soya Rour in pro¬ 
moting the nutritional and health 
status of children. As a result the 
Government of Tamil Nadu is at 
present providing 50 percent de¬ 
fatted soya flour in the place of 
red gram dhal in all the nutritious 
noon meal centres of Tamil 
Nadu. Und^ this scheme defat¬ 
ted sctya flour is also being popu¬ 
larized among the public through 
result demonstration of soya 
based recipes and by participat¬ 
ing in exhibitions, using folk 
media and so on. 


BARC Symposium on 
Solid State Physics 


As the communicabons 
from the delegates to the Sym¬ 
posium on Solid State Physics 
being organised by the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC), Bombay on Decem¬ 
ber 27-31, 1993 stand dis¬ 
rupted due to postal strike, 
BARC would like to request 
the Heads of Physics Depart¬ 
ments in Indian Universities to 
intimate to them the names of 
j»rtiapants through Telex/ 
Fax or Courier Service. This 
will help them make necessary 
arrangements with regard to 
accommodation, symposium 
material, etc. Their Telex Nos. 
are 011-71017 BARC IN and 
011-72322 BARC IN. Fax No. is 
022-556 0750. 

Forms sent to all first au¬ 
thors maybe returned by Cou¬ 
rier Service or Speed Post 
whidiever be functional. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


GNDU Celebrates Foundation Day 


Mr. Lakhmir Singh Randh- 
awa. Education Minister, Punjab 
while presiding over the 24th 
Foundation Day celebrations of 
the Guru Nanak Dev University 
said the urdveisities today had a 
crucial rote to make tiie society 
enlightened. Besides imparting 
knowledge, ti^e educational instil 
tutions should inculcate social 
and moral values amongst the 
students, to make them better 
citizens. 

Mr. Randhawa said the 
Ihinjab Government had decided 
to vocationalize the education in 
the State from primary to gradu¬ 
ate level. He asked the Vice- 
Chancellor Prof. Giirdip Singh 
Randhawa to send the proposals 
to the State Government for this 
purpose. The Education Minister 
said Punjab was agro-based State 
and the Government was trying 
Its utmost to industrialize it. 
Some steps had already been 
taken in this direction. 

Prof. Gurdip Singh Rand¬ 
hawa, Vice-Chancellor, in his 
welcome address gave details 
about the various vocational 
courses introduced by the uni¬ 
versity. He said the university 
had also started interaction be¬ 
tween tile university and indus¬ 
trialists to take the benefit of each 
other's expertise. 

The university on this occa¬ 
sion arranged two academic lec¬ 
tures by I>r. Jodh Singh, an emi¬ 
nent Sikh scholar and Professor 
of Religious Studies, Punjabi Uni¬ 
versity, Patiala on the life and 
teachings of Guru Nanak and by 
Dr. Satinder Singh, Professor, 
School of Punjabi Studies of the 
Guru Nanak Dev University on 


''Devdopment of Punjabi Lan¬ 
guage and the Problems of Me¬ 
dium Switch Over". 

Dr. Jodh Singh bis lecture 
while analysing the role of reli¬ 
gion in secular as well as spiritual 
life of man emphaased the fact 
that the thedogy created by 
Guru Nanak was not only all em¬ 
bracing and penetrating but a 
distinct and altogether fresh one. 
The reasons behind this, he said, 
were not far to be seen. Guru 
Nanak in feet never hesitated to 
meet Mullah in his Mosque, Pan¬ 
dit in his temple and Yogis in 
their Hide-outs of Jungles and 
caves. He was in constant dia¬ 
logue with the masses on the one 
hand and with elite class on the 
other. Single handedly, he 
grappled with social and reli¬ 
gious hypocracy of the time and 
his message became the nucleus 
of Khalsa created by Guru Gob- 
ind Singh. 

Dr. Jodh Singh was of the 
view that dialogue was the main 
tool in the hands of Guru Nanak 
and his "ONKAR" and "SIDHA 
GOSHTI" were such longer 
hymns incorporated in the Guru 
Granth Sahib which exposed be¬ 
fore us the true spirit and struc¬ 
ture of dialogue. He further 
stressed that in view of the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances and degra¬ 
dation of values of life, unbiased 
religion and meaningful religious 
studies could provide a common 
platform for all to come together 
and live blissfully. 

In his lecture. Dr. Satinder 
Singh said Punjabi was a reftned 
modem Indian language, having 
rich literary and cultural heri¬ 
tage. It rec^ved patronage not 


from the State but at tiw hands of 
Piis, Fakirs, Gurus, Prophets and 
Bhagatas. Adi Guru Granth is a 
Sacred Scripture, which epito¬ 
mize its philosophical depth and 
richness of expression, he added. 

Dr. Satinder Singh further 
said tiiat today Punjabi was a 
medium of instructim both at 
college and university level and 
there were many departments 
and institutions working to cater 
its various needs for few decades. 
He said this was now the right 
time to thoroughly assess and 
evaluate the work done these 
agencies. 

Dr. Satinder Singh suggested 
that there should be a graded 
teaching of Punjabi from primary 
to university level. Punjabi Lan¬ 
guage should not be made diffi¬ 
cult and terse and it should be 
kept close to its old sweet and 
soft flavour. All these problems 
needed thorough evaluation and 
assessment from academic, point 
of view, he added. 

Science Policy 
Review Urged 

The Union Government 
should incorporate science and 
technology as integral part of the 
development process to ensure 
that India emerged as a competi¬ 
tive nation in the changing eco¬ 
nomic scenario, said Dr. CN.R. 
Rao, Director, Indian Institute of 
Science (IISc), Bangalore. He was 
delivering the inaugural address 
at the 63M annual session of the 
National Academy of Sciences in 
Bangalore recently. He said a 
well orchestrated policy was nec- 
essaiy to meet the changing geo¬ 
political and economic situation 
and to see that the country com¬ 
peted with others. Such a policy 
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^lould iiidudeste{^>ingup funds 
for research and development 
labocaloiies in order to help them 
develop technologies for the ln> 
dian industry. But if die quantum 
of funds provided to such labora¬ 
tories continued to dwindle a 
sHuation being witnessed now, 
the existing ^minimiim infra¬ 
structure* and expertise would 
be wiped out in acoupleof years. 

He suggested that the Gov¬ 
ernment could resort to critical 
funding in selective areas such as 
bio-organic chemistiy and uiof' 
ganic chemistry. The country 
could emulate Japan's proposed 
ambitious scdar panels (using 
amorphous silicon) project 
through which it planned to re¬ 
duce the cost of power genera¬ 
tion by one-tenth. The Indian 
government could fund research 
for meeting the dmnestic needs. 

Prof Rao was critical of the 
new attitude among bureaucrats 
who felt that higher educational 
institutions and R and D Labora¬ 
tories should earn hinds on their 
own. If this attitude continued, 
the laboratories could meet the 
fate of riic»e in Russia and Hun¬ 
gary and the magnitude of the 
gap between science and techncrf- 
ogy in India and other countries 
would widen. ^No foreign gov¬ 
ernment or industry will give us 
the latest techndogy. We will get 
out-dated techncdogy at &(pen- 
sive rate and with many ccmdi- 
ticms." 

He said the academy should 
ponder over why the country 
could produce only a handful of 
excellent scientists. This was also 
true with laboratories carrying 
out world-class experiments. 
*'Leave (Hit four instihites and 
some scientists arid Indian sci¬ 
ence is nir. The S and T institutes 
were f^ing a piquant situation— 
funds would not be forthcoming 
unless the quality of work im- 


proveci, whilg to improve the 
quality of woric funds were nec¬ 
essary. 

Mother Teresa Varsity 
Convocation 

Deliveiing the sixth convoca¬ 
tion address oi the Mother Teresa 
Women's University, Madras, 
the ^^e^Chancello^ of SNDT 
Women's University, Bombay, 
Dr. Suma Chitnis, regretted th^ 
^commercialisation* had crept 
into higher education whidi was 
also being dogged by vested in¬ 
terests of politicians and 
bureaucracy. She wanted all uni¬ 
versities to come forward "boldly 
and bravely" to save the present 
appalling state of higher educa¬ 
tion. ^ 

Universiries, Dr. Chitnis 
said, were loosing their authen¬ 
ticity, rigorousness and rde- 
vance, "pushed by the vested in¬ 
terests of politicians, crippled by 
the complex bureaucratic re¬ 
quirements, harassed by the 
demands of faculty and non-aca¬ 
demic staff unions, and burdened 
by an inertia as a majorify of stu¬ 
dents come for deg;rees rather 
than for knowledge* 

She said women's university 
had to advance wcnnen's educa¬ 
tion and their status in society in 
a way that a co-educati(mai uni¬ 
versity could not. 

Listing out some of the ur¬ 
gent tasks for women's universi¬ 
ties, Dr. Chitnis suggested devel- 
(^ment of professional and semi- 
professional courses which 
would be suited for self-employ¬ 
ment of women and to have some 
facility so that women, whose 
education had been interrupted 
by motheihood or marriage 
could resume the courses. 

Tracing the inception and 
growth of die SNDT University 
since its ^Jnception in 1916 


Mahaishi Kaive^ dw h<^>ed the 
postgraduates of Mother Teresa 
Women's Univenily would im¬ 
bibe this motto in true spirit. 

The Governor and Chancd- 
lor of the Univeisity, Dr. M. 
Channa Reddy, who presided, 
gave away the doctoral and mas¬ 
ters degrees. 

Dr. (Miss) S. Lakshmi, Vice- 
Chancellor of Mother Teresa 
Women's University, in her wel¬ 
come adders said the postgradu¬ 
ates of the university formed the 
strong pillars for women's 
growth, prosperity, equality and 
excellence. 

The university, she said, had 
gO(xl academic courses and re¬ 
search fields as well as facilities 
for computer courses. She said 
the programmes were need- 
based and job-oriented. 

She said the university had 
taken up several research proj¬ 
ects relating to women studies, 
including violence on women, an 
interdisciplinaiy project sanc¬ 
tioned by the University Grants 
Commission. 

Changing Views of the 
Universe 

"Man has, since the dawn of 
civilisation, reflected deeply on 
the mysterious universe around 
and achieved a breakthrough in 
silent study,* said Dr. B.G. 
Sidharth, Director-General, B.M. 
BIria Science Centres and Plane¬ 
tarium s. He was delivering the 
inaugural lecture on 'Chan^ng 
Views of the Univeise' at a func¬ 
tion got up by the Warangal Re¬ 
gional Centre of Andhra Pradesh 
Akademi of Sciences recently. 

Dr. Sidharth traced the his- 
toiy of man's quest for astro¬ 
nomical knowledge hidden in the 
stars and planets right freun the 
eariy Sumerian and Babylonian 
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chritizattons to the present day. 
He gave a graphic account of the 
most modem achievements in 
the field of astiociomy which had 
changed our views of the uni¬ 
verse as a whole. 

Refefring to the contributian 
of ancient Indians to astnmranyy 
Dr. Sidharth deplored the fact 
that a great d^ of scientific 
knowledge was either lost or 
meiged with symbds, myfits and 
images which were not easy to 
decipher today. He therefore 
streMed the ne^ to make a seri¬ 
ous study of andent contribution 
which might gfve dues helpful to 
modem research. 

Speaking on the occasion to 
mark the inauguration of the ac¬ 
tivities of Regional Centre for the 
year 1993-94, Dr. K. Jayashankar, 
Vice-Chancellor of Kakatiya Uni¬ 
versity, said that the sdentists 
and Ae scientific organisations 
had the responsibility to translate 
research findings in the language 
of the common man to convey the 
message of sdence. He compli¬ 
mented the Waiangal Regional 
Centre of A.P. Akademi of Sci¬ 
ences for organising meaningful 
programmes under the 'Science 
for the Citizen' lecture series. 

Prof. Dinker Sirdeshmukhr 
Dean, College Development 
Coundl of Kakatiya University, 
who presided, said that the Re¬ 
gional Centre was planning to 
arrange lectures on die subjects 
like nutritioa polymers, ecology 
and the Latur ear^quake. 

Seminar on New 
Education 

Kumkshetra Univeraty, re¬ 
cently organised a one-day semi¬ 
nar on 'New Education' under 
die auspices of Sri Auiobindo 
Centenary Cdebratiohs. Profes¬ 
sor S.P. Malhotra, Director of die 
Seminar, in his opening remarks, 


apprised the ddegates about the 
olijectiyes of the seminar. He said 
that Sri Auiobiitdo's philosophy 
had great relevance to education 
system of die country espedally 
at the time when the educadmial 
system was at crossroad. He 
stressed die need for self-educa¬ 
tion and integral Yoga as pro¬ 
pounded by Sri Aurotodo. 

The Governor of Haryana 
and Chancdlm: of the University, 
%ri Dhanik Lai Mandal, who 
inaugurated the seminar, said, 
"the Education is 'Sadhna' which 
means total dedication and devo¬ 
tion. Sri Aurabindo wanted to 
make the student a 'Sadhak' who 
is self-disciplined and is able to 
feel the glow in him. This comes 
through the evolution of con¬ 
sciousness and concentration". 
The educational institutions, he 
said, should inculcate in students 
the power of concentration. Even 
Sri Aurobindo himself had devel¬ 
oped the power of concentration. 
It was so strong in him that he 
could read one hundred pages in 
half an hour and repreduce the 
same in verbatim. "Concentra¬ 
tion helps in perfecting the mind 
as an instrument of education. 
The perfection comes when one is 
able to understand the things 
well. Motiier tongue is the only 
source which helps in training the 
mind. The mastery of mother 
tongue is a necessary pre-requi¬ 
site to any regular subject of 
study." The universities should 
stress on mother tongue as a 
medium of instructions. Another 
aspect of Sri Aurobindo's educa¬ 
tion was that he wanted that each 
student should be a Yogi who 
practices Yoga in an integ^ way. 
That is, he should integrate his 
physical mental and spiritual 
de^opment The objective of Sri 
Aurottin^o was to create a soci¬ 
ety conristing of divine people. 
This could be achieved by ^u- 
cating each person in the society. 


In tiie present day of moral crisis 
(Hily educaticHi could hdp to re¬ 
tain tile values. Our education^ 
institutiiHis should try to bring in 
the reforms as suggested by Sri 
Aurobinday he added. 

Prof. Bhim S. Dahiya, Vice- 
Chancdlor of the University, 
who presided, sdd that the 
Kurultfhetra Univmity was 
open to bring in all possible re¬ 
forms in its educaticMial system. 
The Univeisity did not only me¬ 
chanically want to adopt Sri Au- 
roUndo's reflections on Educa¬ 
tion, but it had an objective to 
create integral cultivation 
body, life, mind and spirit. He 
added that university had plans 
to prepare in a systematised 
maimer the seasoned minds. We 
started Yoga centres so that stu¬ 
dents could practice Yoga to de¬ 
velop ccmcentration and inte¬ 
grate their experiences. 

Over eighty participants 
from Punjab, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, UP. and Union Terri¬ 
tory of Chandigarh participated 
in the seminar. 

Drug Development Meet 

A three-day National Semi¬ 
nar on Heterocyclic Compounds 
in Drug Development was re¬ 
cently organised by the National 
Academy of Chemistry Biology 
(India), Department of Chemis¬ 
try, Luck-now University. Prof. 
M.S. Sod ha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, speaking as 
chief guesL emphasised the need 
for devdopment of new drugs to 
combat parasitic diseases^ the 
scourge of mankind living in 
tBOpical countries^ like Malaria, 
Filaiia and Kaia-azar. He com¬ 
mended the efforts of the Acad¬ 
emy to concentrate in the field of 
heterocyclic chemistry, an Impor¬ 
tant component of drug research. 

Prof. V.IC Ahluwalia, Profes¬ 
sor of Chemistry at Delhi Univer- 
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sity & fonner Vice-Chancellor, 
Manipur University; in his key¬ 
note address indicated that vi^ 
drugs to control infectious dis¬ 
eases like typhoid, paratyphoid, 
helminth infection and cancer 
could be obtained through ihe 
agency of heterocyclic com¬ 
pounds. He further said that 
heterocyclic compounds held 
great promise to control AIE>S. 

Prof. S.P. Hiremath of Gul- 
baiga University presented his 
research work on development of 
drugs for leprosy. Heterocjrclic 
compounds such as indoles and 
hydroxy indoles were found to 
be significantly active an- 
tileprodc drugs. 

He hinted that some of his 
compounds were undergoing fi¬ 
nal clinical trials and a new 
breakthrough was expected soon 
in the field of anti-leprotic drugs. 

Prof. H.M. Chawla of ITT, 
Delhi discussed his research 
work on clonidine, a potent 
heterocyclic hypotensive drug 
for the treatment of hyperten¬ 
sion, a silent killer. Dr. Noel J, De 
Souza Hoechst India Ltd. Bom¬ 
bay was of the opinion that drugs 
from natural products were far 
more effective. However to ob¬ 
tain drugs from natural resources 
a close interaction with chemists, 
botanists, pharmacologists and 
medical professionals was a 
must, he added. 

Prof. Jag Mohan of M.D. Uni¬ 
versity, Rohtak demonstrated 
that condensed heterocyclic sys¬ 
tems containing thiazole could be 
successfully employed to control 
parasitic iidections. According to 
Dr. R.S. Varma, the organising 
Secretary of the seminar the inci¬ 
dence of helminth infections is 
alarmingly high In tropical coun¬ 
tries like India. Researches car¬ 
ried out by Dr. Vaima and his 
group at Lucknow University 


have resulted in the development 
of new heterocydic compound 
LU/MS-53 which is effective as a 
broad spectrum antihelmintic 
agent. 

For effective chemotherapy 
o( malaria an otdemic parasitic 
disease it was important to un¬ 
derstand the life cycle of causa¬ 
tive orgimism plasmodia, in 
human host, was the view ad¬ 
vanced by Prof. V.M. Reddy of 
Kakatiya University. 

An indigenous herb known 
as Brahmi according to Dr. D.K. 
Kulshrestha of CDRl is highly 
valued as a nervine hmic in the 
traditional system of medicine. 
Ethanolic extract of the herb con¬ 
taining sapmins called bacoddes 
was found to improve the per¬ 
formances pertaining to memory 
& learning. 

A new lead to antifilarial 
drugs development was reported 
by Dr. Som Nath Singh of CDRI 
in the form of cyclic guanidins. 

The concluding session of the 
seminar was presided over by 
Prof. E. Venkata Rao of Andhra 
University, Vtsakhapatnam. 

The Academy is also associ¬ 
ated with an international journal 
viz "'Indian Journal of Heterocy¬ 
clic Chemistry". 

Pondicherry University 
Bioinfoimatics Centre 

The Distributed Information 
Sub-Centre (Bioinformatics) at 
Pondicherry University, estab¬ 
lished by the Department of Bio¬ 
technology, Govt, of India in 
1991, is addressing itself to the 
glowing need of Biotechnology 
information of large spectrum of 
scientists working in different 
areas of Hotechnology in Pondi- 
cheny University, Jawaharial In¬ 
stitute of Post Graduate Medical 


Education uid Researdv Vector 
Control Research Centre^ French 
Institute, postgraduate colleges 
and the industrial coiporatmiu in 
and around Pondicherry. 

The Centre has established 
c^ine infoimation and online 
information from DICs and other 
centres to meet the end user's 
specific requirements. The centre 
is receiving information from 
other DICs which is facilitated by 
using modems and facsimile sys¬ 
tem. 

The activities of the sub- 
centre are providing information 
to end users through hardware 
and reprographic facilities at the 
centre, organizing infoimation 
dissemination services including 
data retrieval development in re¬ 
lation to and cooperation with 
DICs and other information 
centres in building up resource 
databases/information sharing 
in the related areas of biotechnol¬ 
ogy- 

Refresher Course on 
Criminology and Forensic 

Science 

The National Law School of 
India University (NLSIU), Banga¬ 
lore, recently conducted a three- 
week Refresher Course on 
"Criminology and Forensic Sci¬ 
ence'. The course was inaugu¬ 
rated by Shii D.K. Sampath, 
Advocate, Chengalpat, in which 
40 teachers, representing 9 states 
and 1 union territory partici-, 
pated. 

The course was divided into 
3 modules, viz., (1) Criminology 
and Criminal Justice Administra¬ 
tion; (2) Forensic Science; and (3) 
Victimology and others. 

The topics in the first module 
were; (1) Criminology, Penology 
and Criminal Justice in Indian 
Legal Tradition; (u) Crimindogy 
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Teachii^and Research: An over’ 
view; 0il) The Crime Problem : 
Panel Discussion; (iv) Criminal 
Justice System : Policies^ Priori^ 
ties and Performance; (v) Human 
Rights and Criminal Justice; (vi) 
Sentences and Sentencing; (vii) 
Prison and Prison Administra¬ 
tion; (viii) Corrections and Cor¬ 
rectional Administration; (ix) Po¬ 
lice : Organisation, Administra¬ 
tion and Accountability; (x) Fo* 
lice and Criminal Justice (xi) Ju¬ 
venile Delinquency and Justice 
System; and (xu) Public partici¬ 
pation in Criminal Justice Sys¬ 
tem. 

The second module in¬ 
cluded: (i) Forensic Science and 
its application; (U) Forensic Toxi¬ 
cology; (iti) Forensic Ballistics; 
(iv) Forensic Psychiatry; (v) Fo- 
lensic Genetics; (vi) Forensic Sci¬ 
ence : Application in socioeco¬ 
nomic olFfences; (vii) Forensic En¬ 
gineering; and (viii) Forensic 
Expert in Court proceedings : 
Panel Discussion. 

The third module consisted 
of : (i) Victimology : Scope, Con¬ 
cerns and Policies; (ii) Issues on 
Victimology; (iii) Criminal Jus¬ 
tice— Policy and Planning; (iv) 
Crime prevention through Yoga 
and mediation; (v) Socio-eco¬ 
nomic offences and Criminal Jus¬ 
tice System; (vi) Terrorism and 
Criminal Justice; (vii) Women 
and Crime, (viii) Drug Traffick- 
ing and Addiction; and (bt) Alco¬ 
holism and Responsibility in 
Crime. 

VC Visits 
Prison Study Centre 

48 prisoners put up in the 
Rajahmundry Central Prison are 
attending various courses of Dr. 
BAmbedkar Open University. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the Open 
University, Prof. S. Bashiniddin, 
recently visited the Study Centre 


that functions inside the prison to 
discuss problems with tiiem. The 
prisoners between 20-4D years of 
age now enrolled ior the under¬ 
graduate courses are also re¬ 
ported to be keen on availing of 
postgraduate courses introduced 
by the university this year. 

Sri. K. Krishna Muithy, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Rajahmimdiy 
Jail said that prisoners were prof¬ 
itably utilising their time to study 
the open university courses. The 
Vice-Chancellor assured more in¬ 
tensive counselling facilities and 
timely delivery of the reading 
materials to the iiunates as de¬ 
sired them. 

The Vice-Chancellor also 
announced that the university 
would be introducing post¬ 
graduate courses in M A (Politi¬ 
cal Science & Public Administra¬ 
tion); M.Sc (Mathematics) and 
MBA from the ensuing academic 
year. 

IGNOU Plans PG 
Diploma in Computer 
Applications 

j 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) pro¬ 
poses to launch Post Graduate 
Diploma in Computer Applica¬ 
tions (PGDCA) with effect from 
July 1994. The eligibility criterion 
for admission to this program¬ 
mes is graduation in any stream, 
and admission will he made 
through an entrance test. The en¬ 
trance test will be held at the 16 
existing Regional Centres of the 
University on February 27, J994. 

Students who complete this 
programme would be able to take 
further courses from the Univer¬ 
sity, as the "Advanced Diplcona, 
and fmally a "Masters in Com¬ 
puter Applications'. They could 
continue to hold jobs while pui> 
suing these programmes. 


1(X) Books for 
Neo-literates 

Dr. AJSI.P. Ummericutty, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Calicut, said the University 
would publish 100 books with the 
main objective of providing read¬ 
ing materials to neo-literates in 
Kerala. He recently released the 
flist 15 books in the series, by 
giving the first copies to Mrs. 
Khamarunnisa Anwar, noted so 
cial activist and chair person of 
the Kerala State Social Welfare 
Board. The Vice-Chancellor said 
that the aim of the literacy move¬ 
ment should be to prepare ti\e 
people for the developmental ac¬ 
tivities. It was with this objective 
that the University proposed to 
publish more books on various 
subjects like Agriculture, Indus¬ 
try, Poultry, Histoiy, Public 
Health etc, he said. 

The book releasing function 
was followed by a oneway Semi¬ 
nar on Continuing Education and 
Development which was inaugu¬ 
rated by Prof. VJ. Fappoo, Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor of the university. 

Orientation Programme 
on A-V Materials 

"'The importance of Audio 
Visual medium in distance edu¬ 
cation though well recognised re¬ 
quires communication skills on 
^ part of academics in presenta¬ 
tion of the contents", observed, 
Prof. S. Bashiniddin, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar Open 
University while inaugurating a 
two-day Orientation Programme 
on "Development of Audio Vis¬ 
ual Materials: Academics-Pro- 
ducers Interface" in Hyderabad 
recently. The Vice-Chancellor 
stressed the need for imagination 
and quality in production of 
video lessons to integrate with 
the syllabus keeping in view the 
target audience. 
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The Orientation Programme 
was jointly organised by Audio 
Visual Fi^uction & Research 
Centre (AVP&RC) and. Centre for 
Staff Training and Develc^ment 
(CST&rD) of the Univeisi^ and 
was attended by about 60 partici¬ 
pants including the faculty and 
deputy directors, assistant direc¬ 
tors and co-ordinatois of the 
study centres. 

Vocationalisation of 
Education 

A UGC sponsored seminar 
on Vocationalisation of Educa¬ 
tion, Adult Education and Fe¬ 
male Education was recently or¬ 
ganised by the J. V.M.G.R.R. Col¬ 
lege, Charkhi Dadri, Haryana. 
Inaugurating the seminar Shri 
Viv^Sharma, Pro-Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Maharshi Dayanand Uni¬ 
versity, Rohtak emphasised the 
need of vocational education in 
the modem age of science and 
technology. He said the vocation¬ 
alisation of education was the 
need of the hour. He opined that 
adult education and female edu¬ 
cation were must for the all 
round development of the soci¬ 
ety. 

The two-day seminar was 
attended by over hundred schol¬ 
ars from different schools, col¬ 
leges and universities of Hary¬ 
ana. They highlighted the impor¬ 
tance of vocationalisation of edu¬ 
cation, adult/female education in 
the various technical sessions. 

Ambedkar Chair at 
Madras Varsity 

The Dr. Ambedkar Founda¬ 
tion in the Union Welfare Minis¬ 
try proposes to establish Chair in 
the department of economics in 
the Madras University to dis¬ 
seminate the ideals and thoughts 
of Dr Ambedkar, the architect of 
the Indian Constitution. 

A memorandum of under¬ 


standing in this regard was re¬ 
cently signed by Mr Ganga Das, 
Jcnnt Secretary, Union Ministry of 
Welfare, on behalf of the Dr 
Ambedkar Foundation, and Mr 
P. Govindarajulu, Registrar of the 
Madras University. 

Mr Govindarajulu said the 
objective of establishing the 
Chair was to provide opportuni¬ 
ties to interested students and 
academicians to undertake re¬ 
search for understanding, assess¬ 
ing and disseminating the ideals 
of Dr Ambedkar, especially in 
subjects like political economy, 
socio-cultural inequities and reli¬ 
gious philosophies. 


^There is need for growing 
emphasis on molecular and ceU 
biology to unravel the mecha¬ 
nism associated with several bio¬ 
logical affections', said Dr. B. 
Unvas, a Swedish scientist and 
former Chairman of the Nobel 
Prize Committee, while inaugu¬ 
rating the 26th annual conference 
of the Indian Pharmacological 
Society at the Chaudhary Charan 
Singh Haryana Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity (CCSHAU) recently. He 
said that Pharmacology was un¬ 
dergoing revolutionary changes 
and new vistas were being 
opened every day. So it was nec¬ 
essary for the young Pharmacolo¬ 
gists to go to the labs and re¬ 
search centres where work was 
being done on molecular biology, 
he added. 

Dr. S. Aiya, Vice-Chancellor, 
who presided, expressed concern 
over the poUutions caused at the 
environmental and human level. 
He said, 'In an e^oit to have a 
better living man has resorted to 
creatiem of artificial enviremment. 


1994 — International Year 

of Sport 

The Genera] Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization has 
proclaimed 1994 as the Interna¬ 
tional Year of Sport and the 
Olympic Ideal, and Urged Mem¬ 
ber States to observe an 'Olym¬ 
pic Truce' for a week before and 
after each of die Olympic Games. 
It took that action on 25 October 
by adopting, without a vote, two 
resolutions on building a peace¬ 
ful and better world through 
sport. Under the resolution on 
the Year of Sport, the Assembly 
invited full participation in the 
Year by State, non-govemmen- 
tal oiganizations and the United 
Nations system. 


The chemicals, noise and even 
tension and anxiety have not only 
polluted the ambient environ¬ 
ment but also to a great extent 
our internal environment i.e. our 
mind'. He further said, 'The 
continued stress has affected the 
resistance, vigour and longivity 
and even human chemicals, we 
resort, to chemicals and ap¬ 
proach physicians. The cost of life 
saving drugs has increased many 
folds and probably desirable 
treatment is out of teach of com¬ 
mon man'. Dr. Aiya called upon 
the participants and experts to 
take up intensive e^orts so that 
'Health for AIT could be achieved 
by 2000 A.D. 

On this oocasiori, Dr. Al- 
laudin Ahmad, Deputy Director 
General (Education) of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
was felicitated and presented a 
citation and a memento for his 
'signal contribution to the devel¬ 
opment of Pharmacology in this 
country'. 

Prof. F. Rassmussen from the 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Indian Pharmacological Society Meet 
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Royal Veteiinaiy and Agricul* 
tunl University, DenmaiK in liis 
ke 3 fnote address said, ^Besides 
the resouiees from industries and 
private funds, there is need for 
providing public resources for 
basic research in Pharmacology'*. 
He urged the poiitidans in the 
countries of the world to under¬ 
stand that prevention was better 
than cure also outside the clinics. 
Break-down in basic research 
needed to be prevented. He en¬ 
visaged that in future there 
would be a great need for new 
drugs for pharmacologists to 
study them because citizens and 
farmers would continue to de¬ 
mand qualified advice and help. 
For this, special emphasis would 
have to be made on receptors, 
bio-chemical receptor and im- 
muno-pharmacology, he added. 

Over 200 delegates from In¬ 
dia and abroad participated in 
the 3-day conference. 

Krishak Diwas and 
Kisan Mela 

A series of Kiishak Diwas 
were recently organised by the 
Directorate of Extension Services 
of Indira Gandhi Krlshi Vishwav- 
idyalaya in different research sta¬ 
tions situated in different parts of 
Chhattisgarh. About two thou¬ 
sand farmers from different parts 
of Chhattisgarh visited these 
kisan melas. As a part of the 
melas, agricultural exhibiticms 
were organised in which the lat¬ 
est agricultural implements, 
plant protection chemicals, mi- 
cro-nutriei\ts and irrigation 
pumps and the recently recom¬ 
mended technology on produc¬ 
tion of crops were displayed, and 
explained by the scientists. 

Working demonstrations of 
faun implements with plant pro¬ 
tection equipment and agricul¬ 
ture farm implements, were 
given by the various firms which 
participated in the exhibitions. 
The farmers were taken round 


the experimental fields con¬ 
ducted by the Viri^wavidyalaya. 

Mr. A.D. Mobile, Commis¬ 
sioner, Raipur IXvision^ who was 
the chief guest at one of die 
melas, felt that organising the 
kisan mela was a go^ means for 
transmission of the critical mes¬ 
sages to the farmers. He said the 
farmers should keep pace with 
time and be fast in adapting day 
to day changing agriculture tech¬ 
nologies. He felt that farmers 


could improve their economic 
condition by adc^dfig the mul¬ 
tiple cropping system. 

Dr. Kirti Singh, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Vi^wavidyalaya, 
who presided, stressed im^ 
poitance of cooperation amcmg 
the different production func¬ 
tionaries and the Agriculture 
Univeisity. He explained the 
scope of horticulture, dairying, 
agn>-foiestry, etc. in Chlurttis- 
g^ region. 


News from UGC 

Countiywide Classroom Programme 


Between 15th December to 
21st December, 1993 the follow¬ 
ing schedule of telecast on higher 
education through INSAT-ID un¬ 
der the auspices of the University 
Grants Conunisrion will be 
served. The programme is pre¬ 
sented in two sets of one hour du¬ 
ration each every day from 1.00 
p.m. to 2.00 p.m. and 4.00 p.m. to 
5.00 p.m. The programme is 
available cm the TV Network 
throughout the country. 

1st Transmission 
1.00 p.m. to 2.00 p.m. 

15.12.93 

''Natural Gas in Industry" 

"Sea Cucumber" 

"Gandhi as He Was and His 
Relevance" 

16.12.93 

"Microwave Cooking" 
"English Romantic Poetry-IT 

"Paul Bmlle Victor: Explorer 
of the Polar Region" 

17.12.93 

"Ecology of River Ganga-I" 
"Indiam2000AJD.-U" 

"Paper Boats in Turbulent 
Streams" 

18J2.93 

"Science of Musical Instru¬ 


ments—Tabla" 

"Finding Oneself with Sue 
Wcston-n" 

"The Week Ahead" 

19.12.93 

No Telecast 

20.12.93 

"Oscillation — Amplitude 
Response as a Function of 
Fre^ency" 

"Humus Culture" 

"Crossbred Coiv" 

21J2.93 

"Naturopathy as an Alterna¬ 
tive" 

"Courseware" 

Ibid Transmission 
4.00 p,]n. to 5 JH) p.in. 

15.12.93 

"Flexible Manufacturing Sys¬ 
tem" 

"Indian Historiogxaphy-I 

Oriental and Administration 
School" 

"The Battle for life" 

16.12.93 

"Algorithms" 

"Glimpses of Ladakh-Il" 

"Shakespeare — As we like 
him' 
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17.12.95 


19.12.95 


^^vironment Education: In 
and Across the BofderS'IlI' 

"Starfinder>Vn. Gravity in 
Space^ 

'The Week Ahead" 

18.12.95 

No Telecast 


No Telecast 
20.1X95 

"Protection Food Stocks in 
Tropical Region" 

"The People on Maricet 

Street -VH Property Rights 
and Pollution" 

21.1X95 

NoTdecast 


News from Abroad 

Computer Software Substitutes Human Blood 


Human blood, an essential 
ingredient in many biological ex- 
peziments, has been eliminated 
from the teaching program at 
Perth's Curtin University, where 
two lecturers have developed a 
computer software substitute for 
the real thing. 

With the risks posed by AIDS 
and otiier blood-based diseases, 
it has become increasing^ hard 
for academic institutions to man¬ 
age the traditional practice of 
blood use in experiments and 
tests. Such risks no longer exist 
due to a multimedia, interactive 
system called the Osmosis Pro¬ 
gram devised by Georgina and 
Sue Fyfe, sisters who lecture in 
the Department of Human Biol¬ 
ogy- 

The program is a component 
of a first year Human Biology 
study unit dealing with the con¬ 
cepts of osmosis — the move¬ 
ment of fluid across a cell's mem¬ 
brane — an understanding of 
vriiich is essential to students 
who later will be involved in 
administering drips or oral fluids 
to patients. The unit is essential in 
the teaching of nursings tiierapy, 
phannacy and medical students. 

With about 1000 students 
taking the unit last year, Curtin 
staff found it costly and time con¬ 
suming to obtain sufficient blood 
samples and ensure each met 


stringent safety standards. Ms 
Geo^^a Fyfe said with staff 
spending so much time monitor¬ 
ing the blood's purity, it had be¬ 
come difficult to teach the con¬ 
cepts involved in the experi¬ 
ments. 

The Osmosis Program simu¬ 
lates on screen the practical labo¬ 
ratory experiment which tests 
blood cell reactions to various 
concentrated solutions. 

In the conventional, physical 
experiment the blood cdl reac¬ 
tion is clearly visible, the fluid 
taking on a stronger colour if the 
cell ^ buist and red haemo¬ 
globin released and dissolved. If 
the cell is intact and the haemo¬ 
globin retained within the cell, 
the fluid takes cm a cloudy ap¬ 
pearance. 

The Osmosis Program can 
replicate the results on screen by 
tlw student keying in a drop of 
"blood" and pladng it into one of 
three "test tubes", each contain¬ 
ing different solutions. 

The program has been con¬ 
structed in three modules. There 
is a background tutorial which 
allows remedial help and self¬ 
testing; the laboratory class 
which mimics aspects of the 
practical experiment; and a post- 
laboratory tutorial in which stu¬ 
dents an^yse results and make 
deciaons on the data they have 


collected. 

As well as avctidbig the diffl* 
culties and potentid oimgeis of 
working with real blood samples, 
students also benefit horn being 
able to work at their own pace 
and spend more time learning the 
unit's concepts. 

Polymer Promises to 
Boost Drugs 

Sdentists at tite umveisities 
of Nottingham and Leicester 
have isolated an organic polymer 
which promises to off^ a means 
of dramatically increasing the ef¬ 
ficacy of medicinal drugs. 

Reseaichexs at the National 
Centre for Macromolecular Hy- 
dfodynamics have been analy¬ 
sing wa 3 rs in which dmgs taken 
orally can be absorbed more ef¬ 
fectively. 

Dr. Arthur Rowe, director of 
the Leicester aim of the centre, 
said: "Most prescribed drags just 
whizz through the gut and are 
excreted. This is wasteful and 
fuitheimore may cause side ef¬ 
fects such as upsets of the 
bowel". 

He said that phannaceuticals 
firnis are keen on finding ways of 
targeting the drug at the small 
intestine, tiie primary region tor 
absorption. Attention has fo¬ 
cused on studying a range of 
compounds that might act as 
drug "caiiieis". 

Dr Rowe believes that the 
work wiU lead to drug carriers 
being made available Ity the end 
of the decade. 

The work at the centre has 
been boosted by a £138,000 grant 
from the Science and Engineering 
Research Council, part of a 
£400,000 new rolling grant to 
fund the research. 

Other projects, the mon^. 
will support, include studies oi 
how heart muscles repair them¬ 
selves and ways in wmch toxiiis 
from bacteria damage body tis¬ 
sue. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Univeisities 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Eai^ionmcntal Sdcnces 

1. Aflhedi Kumar. Bio ampUficilioii of acleded heavy me^ 
ab In an eci]ayabin>Bioo(kee. 

2. Sukanta. Some a^ccb of eook^gy of walb at 

^^aakhapatnam. Andhrn. 

Blodiemlaliy 

1. Deepa Rani;. K R. Effect of exposure of (iie mother to 
clf$arelte smoke on the mebboBsm of lipids and macroaioleciH 
br component* In tiie young ones unng experimental uilmab, 

Keiah. Dr P L Vijayammal, Reader, Department erf Biodiemistry, 
Uiuveni^ of Kenla, Kaiiavattom. 

2. Madiewa, Maiy Susan Impact of hoimones on malatiiion 
loridfy in piegnant nts. Kerala Dr K Sanswathy Devi, Reader, 
Department of Biochemistiy, Univenity of Kenla, Kariavattom 

3. Mohankumar, C Histochemical and biodiemical atudlca 
of oitpalm fruit. Elans ^iifaeeHSi& Kerab. Dr R Kaleysa Raj, Prof 
and Head, Department of Biochemistry, University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum and Dr C Arumughan, Sdentist E, Department of 
Biochemistry, Regional Research Laboratory, Pappanamoode, 
Trivandrum 

4 Naik, Ptadeep. Biochemical studies In ischaemic heart 
diseases. Osmania 

5 Pawar, Yalta Masu Trace elements in human health and 
disease. Shivaji Dr S K Ahaley, Department of Biodiemistry, 
Govt Medical College, Mlraj,Dist Sangli 

6 Radhaknshna Piilai, G Studies on ascorbic acid Z 
sulphate. Kerala Dr M Indira, Technical Officer, Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Kerala, Kanavattom and Dr P L 
Vi}ayainmal, Reader, Department of Biochemistry, Univeruty of 
Kerala, Kanavattom. 

7. Suresh Kumar, J S Metabolism of lipids and glyeoconju- 
gatea In myocardial Infarction assodatedvrith didietes. Kerala. 
Dr Venugopal P Menon, Reader, Department of Biochemistiy, 
University of Kenla, Kaiiavattom. 

8. Vectna, Renu. Developinent of male apcdfic DNA and 
immunological probes. ]NU. Dr Guipieet Sing^. 

9. Vi)aya Kumar, K. Biodiemical studies Ip essential 
tension vriOi particular lefeienoe to free radicab, essential fatty 
adds and prostagUndins. Osmania 

Microbiology 

1. Ashede Kurrur. Studies on the miciobial production of 
fuel gases fnun apple urasle and aubatiafas. Rooifcee. 

2 Attar, Yasmin Chand. Micnrfvlological aapeeb in tiic en¬ 
hancement of biomass digestion for tfie genciation of biogis. 


Sid vajL Dr M RDha wale, Shivaadaiv Renewable Energy Reaeaich 
Inritute, 192/% Indusixial Estate, Sangli. 

3. Jahiyani, Kamala Ldchiaj. MlrcoUal d^ndation slaUii- 
zation of crude oil sludges generated from crude oil pradnein^ 
psooeaalng Indoslriea. Nagpur. Dr 3 R Joalu and Dr S R Wate, 
hiational Environmental EngmeeringReseaidh Institute, Nagpur. 

Botany 

1. Balasundann, M. Studies on Hie aclinomyeeles from dm 
ihizoaphetc aoibof aomecR^ pianbi Kerab. DrT A Abnhanv 
Reader, Department of Botany, Unlverdty of Kenla, Kariavat¬ 
tom. 

2. Chatjan, Sanpvkumar Uttammo. Evaliullon of seed ger- 
minatioit, id^ility, vigour, Held cmeigeneav longevity and ef- 
loiogy in aqybean, Giydue nuor L safflowec CartfaMWS 
timriantis L to sunflower, Hdanthus anaua L and msame, Sra- 
antum mdicura L. Na^nir. Dr J L Tarar, Department of Botany, 
Institute of Science, Nagpur. 

3 Gupb, Mahendra Kumar. Post impoundment limnologi’ 
eal studies of river Narmadiv Mandla to Jabalpur. DutgawatL Dr 
? K Singha), Department of Bio-Saence, Rani Duigawati Vish- 
wavid}nilaya, Jabalpur. 

4. Haraimnn Kaur Simulating growth and yield of Indian 
mustard, Bnuaicajwaxa L in Punjab. PAU. 

5 Khanna, Uma Kumari. Genetic variability In rice, Oryza 
sativa L. Kunikshetra. 

6. Nath, Mina Ram. Physiological and biodiemical stuities 
in lelatirm to certain orchid apedes cultured at vitro, GauhatL 
Dr P C Deka, Pnrf, Department of Agriculture, Biotechnokgy 
Programme, Assam Agriculture University, Jorhat and Pnrf C L 
Boissy^ Department of Botany, Gauhati Univetrity, Guwahali. 

7. Patmar, S S. Ecology of intertidal algae at VeravaV-U: 
Functional aapeeb. Saurashtca Dr M S Murthy, Department of 
Bio-Sdenoes> Saurashtca Univecsity, Gujarat. 

8. Premakuma ri,D. Variability oonelations and patti coeffi* 
dent analysis for yield in relation to anatomical characleca in 
Hevea huuUiaudg (Wltld ex Adr de Jusa) Muell Aig. Kerala. Dr 
AON Panikkai; Jcrfnt Director, Rubber Researdi Institute of 
Indi^ Kottayam. 

9. Punjratii, BaljiL Biochemical phyaiologioal and motpho- 
hiatogenic studies in niger oil seed plant GmzdIm atgasimem 
Cass. Patel. Prof J A Inamdar ^letd), and Dr (Misj IGran Kalb, 
Department of Bio^enoeitr Sardar Patel Univerrity, VaUaUi 
Vidyanagar, Gujarat. 

10. Puri, S Jyoti. Tiaaue coltnie atuAea in GJoffotM L. Shivajl. 
Dr B A Hegde, Prof, t^pactmenl of Bobny, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur. 
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11. ShuUa, Virendn Kuimr. Biomaw paodaclivity of 
Oryza satixM L as affieded by planUng pattern, we«i manage- 
mcntandniliDgm maniuli^ Duigswsti. Dr R C Rsjsk, Depart* 
ment of Bio-Sdenoe, Rani Dufgpwati Vidiwavidyala^ Jabalpur. 

12. Thomas, Jacob. Aniimitolic and dastogenic eiNieckB of flve 
thcrapcntic alkaknds. Kerala. Dr J Stephen, Reader, Department 
ofBotany, Univet8ityofKeRila,71)iruvanandupui«in. 

Agriiailtuie 

1. Ekshinge, Baban Sadaehivappa. Studies on growth, yield 
and qnaU^ of safflower varieties by advancing fertiUzer appO- 
cation under rain fed conditions. Marathwada Agri. Dr S V 
Raikhelkar, Head (Retd), Department of Agronomy, Marathwada 
Agricultural University, Paibhani. 

2m Kansal, Sandeep. Studies on scletollHin root rot of yellow 
homed poppy. YS PSrmar. Dr J LKaul, Prof, Department Plant 
Pathology, College of Hoiticultuic, Nauni, Sedan (HP). 

3. Khatg^kharate, Vinodkumat Gan^dhar. Varictabcuim 
plant population studies in soybean, G/yciur mar (Ij Meirill un¬ 
der protective irrigation. Marathwada Agri. Dr V G Kudefcar, 
Chief Agronomist, Cropping System Research Centre, Mb nth* 
wada Agricultural Univerrity, PatUiani. 

4 Pswar, Kisan Pandurang Studieson nitrogen economy In 
rabi soighum under no irrigation and optimum Irrigatitm pre¬ 
ceded by kharif legumes. M P Krishi. Dr B A Koiegave, Prof 
(Retd), Department of Agrorumy, College of Agnculture, Pune. 

5. Raj Kumar. Effect of conditioning on the performance of 
Bauhinut verutgaUt Linn seedlings. YS Parmar Dr P S Chauhan, 
Department of SiivicuUu re and Agrofbrestry, Ced lege of Forestry, 
Naum (Solon) HP 

6 Ranpise, Shnmani Anna Assessment oflceghai lime, O’t* 
ms aurantifoiia Swingle selections for yield and quality. M P 
Krishi Dr U T Desai 

7 Sawate, Aevind Raghunathrao. Studies on stmcture-func- 
tion relationship of gatactomannan of sesbanla, SeshoiiM 
bigpinosa and its ciploralion in baked pioducte. Marathwada 
Agri. Dr D B Wankhede, Prof and Head, Department of Bio¬ 
chemistry and Applied Nutation, Coilege of Agricuitural Tech¬ 
nology, Paibhani 

Zoolo^ 

1. Gopakumar, B. Biology and behaviour of ttic teak pesL 
Enteeioua madutendis Walker (Lepldi^lieta; ^mlidae). Kerala 
Dr V K K PraUiu, Ftof, Department of Zoology, University of 
Kerala, Kariavattom. 

2. Jaya Piakash, R. Studies on some aspects of antennal 
sensllla in Opisina artuoseUa Walker (Lepidoptera : 
XyloiyctinaeJ; OrycUs rfiinoceroB (Coleoptera: Scanbaeidae) and 
mating behaviour in Opishm. Kerala. Dr V K K Prabhu, Prof, 
Department of Zoology, Univereity of Kerah, Kaiiavattom. 

3. Lakriuni, F. Haenutological studies on certein teleoets. 
Kerala. Dr $ Radhakrishnait, Lecturer, Department of Aquatic 
Bt^ogy and Fisheries University of Kerala, Trivandrum. 


4 hffiniuis,MsiyTeiesaP.Aslndy<HiflieUoh^sndecDl- 
ogy of lennlles with refesenoe iDOdiMtfotefincs hnsMWMS 

H^gcn (lMvteni:TcnnilidscJ.Kenla.Piof G KKsiiisvar,Has4, 
Department of Zoology, University of Kerah, Kariavattom. 

5. Filial, Srimavor. Studies on antoaionaie ncevous icgula- 
lian of kidney mdabedism 1« pigeons and rab.BenMla. 

6. Famachamlnn, K K. Ceitnn aspeds of ecology and be* 

hariloar of flie Malabar Giant aqulnel^ indica Maxima. 

Kecah Dr M Balaktiriinan, Reader, Department of Zoology, Uni¬ 
versity of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

7 Ramaiuia, N. Shides on Uic effect of pesHddes on 
changes of organic ootislitaente In larvae of ttic ooconut beetle, 
Oiyctes rhimteats (Coleoptera : Scuabeddee). Bangalore. Dr S 
Kriahnan, Department of Zoology, Bangalore Univenity, Banga¬ 
lore. 

8. Shady, PSP Soman. Stn Acs on Jlsh brain In relation Is 
feedii^. Kerah. Dr P K Abdul Aaa, Reader, l>epaitment of 
Aquatic Biology and Fisheries, University of Kerala, Thiiuvanan- 
lhapuram. 

9. ShoMia Rani, K. Comparative sfaitty of biochemical vari- 
etiems during ovarian growth and early embiyogcncsis of an 
insect and a crab. Kakatiya Dr V lakshmipalhi. Department of 
ZofAogy, Kakatiyi Univerdty, Warangal. 

10. Srivastava, Sheeh. Cytologlcal slucty of male germ cell 
<ycle in four apecies of phyinph^us colcopteran beetles. Gha- 
ridas. DrC K Tiwari, C MD Coliege^BIlaspur. 

11. Upadhyayn, Smn Nath. Studies on adoption of improved 
pisciculhint techniques and their implications on economic 
development of rural pisdculturisb of the Brahamaputra Val¬ 
ley. Gauhati Dr A Dutta, Reader, Department of Zoology, 
Gauhati University, Guwahati. 

12. Venugopai, C Effect of otganophosphonu pesticides on 
some aspeds of chemoreception in Indian major carps, Csffe 
cotta and laheo rMta. Osmania. 

13. Walter, Alexander. Radiosensllizing effect of largeclil, 
chlorpromadne hydrochloride on fibrosarooffla in Swriss albino 
mice. Kerala Dr J Stephen, Reader, Department of Botany, Uni- 
veirilyctf Kerah, Thiruvananihapuram. 

Medical Sdences 

1. Rajendran,R. Epidemiological, biochemical immunologi¬ 
cal and nitnstiuchiral studies on the changes in Muensa associ¬ 
ated irilh wal submuoouB fibrosis (OSMT). Kerala. Dr P1 John, 
Joint IXrcctor of MecficaJ Education (Retd), Tulhusserii', Navar- 
angom. Medical College, Trivandrum. 

Veterinary Sdenees 

1. AUul Mujeer, K. Factora Influencing the haldUng pci^ 
fbimance of Japanese quail eggp. TNVAS. Dr D Nanhari, Prof, 
Department of Poultry Science, Madras Veterinary Cdlege, Ma¬ 
dras. 

2 Barrel, Krishna KumerSingh. Studies on production cffl- 
den^ of mini ^ type layer as aimpared with normal bodied 
white and brown oommearial flocks. JN Krishi. 
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3. Balasubiamuiiaiv J. Scncpideniology Mid expcrimeiifal 
ftndca in ovine kptDeplfiMie.lNVAS.DfJ RamkriBhna, Assoc 
Prof, Depeitanent of Pieventive Medicine, Msdms Vderinaiy 
College, Madnu. 

4. Chandcahasii^ C Chaiaclierizalion and m vibxt imtnn* 
lion of fblUcnkrooqrtee in baffnloeSrBiiiM/Me bubaUs. TNVAS. 
Dr J RajMekaoui, Prof and Head, Depactment of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology, Madtaa Valerinaiy College, Madras. 

5. ChandnBekBcan,D. POultiy drc^pingsas a feed icaource 
for aheep. TNVAS. Dr R Naianam, Prof and Head,DepaTtment of 
Commuiufstion Centre and Entrepreneurship, Madraa 

6. Ganeaan, P I. Immune lei^Kinse ataidiea in layer ponlby 
vaodnated against new caalk diaeaae. TNVAS. Dr I Bamkrishna, 
Assoc Prof, Department of Pieventive Medidne, Madias Veteri- 
naty Coilege, Madias. 

7. Gupta, Ram DasL bHmalion of geneSc variances frasa 
ifialkl cfosaing tot different periods triddn laying cycle and 
over gen e r a tio n s for traits of economic importance. J N Kririil. 

S. Jadhav, Kirlikumar Mskdal. Study on canine epilepsy. 
TNVAS. Dr V Gnanaprakasam, Vioe'Chancellor, Tamilnadu Vet- 
ennaiy and Animal Sdenoes Univemty, Madras. 

9 Karunamoorthy, G. Bionomics and biological oonbol of 
mnadds of velerinaiy iuiptntanoe. TNVAS Dr D 
CheUappa, Prof and Head, Department Parasitology, Veten' 
nary College and ReKaich Institute, Nomakkal 

10 Manohar Paul, W Studies on St^A^loaoocm aureus of 
bovine mastitis origin. TNVAS. Dr R A Venkatesan, Prof and 
Head, Department of Microbiology, Madras Veterinary College, 
Madras 


11. MukhefJee,Rudmd«OL Companlive evaloerion ofcokmic 
anastomosis by monolayer q»poaltional tedinlqucs alongwlth 
appcalaal and management of post opciaHvc abdominal adhc» 
slon In eaniite.6ltsa Agil. 

12. Nambi, A P. Aasensraent of hepatic metaboliam in pre 
and post hepatic dlaordem. TNVAS. Dr V Gnanaprakasam, Vtoe* 
Chancellor, Tamilnadu Veterinary and Animal Sdenoes Univer^ 
sity, Madras. 

13. Naresh Kumar, C. StudicB on nmazarella diceae. TNVAS. 
Dr M Mbhamed Plabibulla Khan, Director of Betenrion Eduea> 
tkm, Tamilnadu Veterinaiy and Animal Gdenoes University, 
Madras. 

14 ^vaaelvam, S M. Studies on tjyopreaer va Uim of bndk 
semen. TNVAS. Dr N Natamjan, Dealt, Madras Veterinary Col- 
lege, Madras. 

15. Totey, S M. Studies on mabinti«v fottilination and 
devdopment in vitro of buffalo oodles. JNU. Dr Gurpiect 
Sin^. 

16. Umrikar, Uday Dettatnya. KaiyoiogEoal studies on sheep 
and goals. TNVAS Dr N Natanjan, Dean, Madras Veterinary 
College, Madras. 

17. Venukopalan, K. Studies on padc^ of pnetieeB fo|> 
lowed in cominerdal hatehcfles and the inflacnoe of strain and 
season on the cost of production of hafdili^ *od diy old 
chicks. TNVAS Dr V Sundararasu, Director of Research, 
Tamilnadu Veterinary and Animal Sciences University, Madras 

18. Yadava, Rajendn. Biasing and secotyplng of Badilus 
cereus isolated from fried rice and diawnin. Biisa Agtl. 


CURRENT DOCUMENTATION IN EDUCATION 


A list of select articles cuUed from periodicals received in AIU Library during Noirember 1993 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

Peukeit, Helmut PreKnt diallenges to the educational the- 
oty of modernity. Education 47,1993, 7'24 

Scott David K and Awbrey, Susan M. Transforming 
sdwlanhipu Change 25<4), 1993, 38-43. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Palchikov, Nancy. Attitudes and values of lecturing staff: 
Tradition, innovation and diange. HrEdn 2S{A), 1993,487'510. 

Meyer; Ernst. Learning in groups : Learning in freedom. 
Education 47,1993,4462. 

0mPiaka8h,S Psycholo^cal syinptotns amraigst untouch¬ 
able students of IITs : Challenge for the tedinkal educational 
planneiSL | of Ednl Plann and Adaui 7(2), 1993^ 165-80. 

EDUCATIONAL SOaOLOGY 
Geoige, F P. The rekvanoe oi today's educatiem for youth. 
Newbonliem In Edn 23(2), 1993,175-202. 


Lovett Clan M. American proCessots and their sodety. To 
affect intimately the lives of the people Chai^^ 1993, 26- 
37. 

Pattanaik,B K. Education for niral develcrpment Progress of 
Edn 68(2), 1993,36-7,50. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

India. Ministiyctf Human Resource Develr^ment National 
Advisory Committee Learning without burden : Report. New 
Piontien in Edn 23(3), 1993,368-95. 

Syam Suruler Rao, A POA 1992 : An analysis. Progressive 
Ednl Herald 7(4||^993,15-9. 

EDUCATIONAl ADMINISTRATION 

Chevaillier, Thierry and ^ul, Jean-Jacques. University- 
induatiy relations in France. Hr Edn Q V(X), 1993,41-51. 

Clayton, Marlene. Towards Icrtal quality management in 
higher education at Aston Uiuversity: A case study. HrEdn 25(3], 
1993,363-71. 
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D'Soua/ Lena. Managing peifonnance appraiMl in eduoi* 
tional oiganisationa. IV n gp e a eiTa Ednl Hmld 7(^ 1993, 26-S. 

D(d«erty, Gcoffteiy D. Towards total quality managefnant in 
higher education: A case study of the University of 
Wcdveihamplon. Hr Edn 25(3), 1993,321-39. 

Faiiweather, James S. Faculty rewards leconsideted: The 
nature of tfadeoff^'Chai^25(4X 1993,44-7. 

Hindle, Vtfinston fL The busuieas-Jughereducataon link: Con¬ 
sider the possibiEties. Ednl Rccoid 74(3), 1993,33-8. 

Hultofv George. A new forum for buaness/kigher cduca- 
hem interaction : Hie Australian business/higher education 
round taUe. Hr Edn Q 47(1), 1993,52^. 

Lysona, Art. The typology of organizational effediveness in 
AustiaUan higher education. Research in Hb Edn 34(4), 1993,465- 
U. 

Metha, Anin C. A note on educational atalistiOB in India. Jof 
Ednl Flann and Adnui 7(1), 1993,105-17. 

Seethi, K M. Universities in a melling-pot. Mainstream 
31(49), 1993,11-4 

TEACHERS it TEACHING 

Apel, Hans>Jutgen. Teacher training in theory and ptadioe 
Education 47,1993, 25-43. 

Biinko, Kathleen T. The piachos of giving feedback to im¬ 
prove teaching: What is effective? Jof Hr Edn 64(5), 1993,574-93. 

Joseph, K 3. Teacher In a multicultural society. New From 
tiers in Edn 23(2), 1993,241-49 

EDUCAHONAL RESEARCH 

Chan,5usy S. Changir^ roles of institutumal researdi in stra¬ 
tegic management Reaeaich in Hr Edn 34^X 1993,533.^. 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Gatg, V P Comprehennve continuous evaluation * A SWOT 
analyds. New Frontien In Edn 23(3), 1993, 350-7. 

Yen, Wendy M. Scaling performance assessments: Stntegfes 
for nunaging IoobI item dependence J of Ednl Measnicment 
30(3), 1993,187-213 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Ehrenbei)^ Rmald G and Murphy, Susan H. What price 
diversity? Change 25(4), 1993,64-73. 

Mriita, B C. Financing of higher educatioiL J of Ednl Flann 
and Admn 7(1), 1993,63-74. 

Pritdiafd, Rosalind M O. Mergers and Enkages in British 
higher education. Hr Edn Q47(2), 1993,79-102. 

Upendraruth, C. Educational flnanoealn^ndhm Pradesh. J 
of Ednl Flann and Adran 6(4;^ 1992,401-5. * 

Wallace, Thomas P. PabUc higher education finance : The 
dinosaur age persists. Change 25(4),1993,56>63. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Borriiam, Nidvrias C HamesMog implicit knowing to im¬ 
prove medical practice. New Directions for Adult and Continu¬ 
ing Edn 55, (Fall) 1992,71-B. 


Jatvii^ PHer. Learning practical knowledga* New Dliedlons 
for Aduftand Omtinuhig Edn 55, (PaH) 199% 89^95. 

lOevam^ Ddronh R and otiiers. Setf-aBaessmenC: Helping 
professionals discover what they do not know. New nrecBona 
for Adnitand Continuli^ Edn 55, (Fall) 199% 17^. 

ADULTEDUCAT10N 

Hsddl, Elizabefli J. Feminism and achili leanUng: Power, 
pedag(^,afid praxis. NewDirectioas for Adult and CMilInnlng 
Edn 57, (^ring) 1993,91-103. 

Welton, Michael R. The contribution of critical tiieory to our 
undnstanding of adult teaming. New IRiecIlona for Adult and 
Craitinolng Edn 57, ^ring) 1993,81-90. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION fe COUNTRY STUDIES 

Ftahman, Sterling. After the wall : A case study of educa¬ 
tional change in Eastern Germany. Teachers College Record 
94(4), 1993,744-60. 

Maclean, Rupert. Innovations and reforms in schix^ng in 
Asia's developing countries. Frospecto 22(3), 199% 366-78. 

INffimmON AL FROHLE 

Devadas, Rajornmal P. Avinashilingam Institute for Home 
Science and Higher Education for Women. New Frontiers in Edn 
23(3)^1993,327.37. 

Joseph, M Gandhigram Rural Institute A profile New 
Ffonticn In Edn 23(3), 1993,342-9. 


UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOW 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 7 1993 


Appflediona for the foBowing tampoiary posts should reach the Rogistrv, 
Lucknow Urfearsty, Ujckrvw • 2lfeCI07 


TLUPORAPY PnOFtSSORS (Rs. 4500-'50-57C0200-73DQ) 


Ona k) KreH (mder two yearn P.6 DiptonwCouasInTrandBlion), Ona 
ta Bolarv (Prof. R N. Kad Chrir In Phut Sol ReUotBtto). 


TEMPORARV READERS iRs. 3700 125-4050 ISO-STGOi 


OrMlnAisbfe,OnanEeonQinlc8,QnBparmanar4nPhy8ics(8paeiaisa- 
tlon In ths Md of thsoradcal PhysK^, 0ns m Hnd (urdw too yews P G. 
Diplofm Couse to TiansMnn) 


TEMPORARY LECTURER {Rs, :2CO-75-25CO-lQ0-43CCi 


Ona in Pubic AdiyMiMlQn 

OusMcdionB Ifelltaabcireposfe.ABliU dorm toLudtnito Unhiststy 
RrdStafuta. 


Orts? As5i5‘:3n! Diroclor Acad^rtic Striff CcLcciY i.Rs 2200- 

7R-:6P^> '00 .10^0) 


OuriMcitim. fo pw qutiMedton fcrtha post of Lachfir In sry sulfecL 
Ths numbsr of posts may wy. li k not naoesaaiy to fli aryM of ton 
■dwftiMd poito. Rnscribed tpf ll c ilta n foms cm to otMnad ty 
mnrtof Rs. S^ortysandnBasilfafUMssad enuslopn^N wMh 
padige itonf» WBilh R& IQf* and a Bank M tor Rs. 5^ pnyibto on a 
Bank to Lucknow fnom too ofloe of #» RogUrar, Lucknow Unhwity. 
Lart (Us tor stonfealon of appfeallon wlh a Bulk M of Ra. 2Sf- 
dmm to toroir of the RagUrar, Lucknow Urfeanly, Lucknow b 
Jiauaiy%19M,_HEWSTIWB 
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CLASSIFIED ADVEETISEMENTS 


DR. YASHWANT SINGH 
PARMAR UNIVERSITY OF 
HORTICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 
Nauxii (Solan), H.P. 
"Academic Branch" 

Admiasion Notice 

Applications (in tnpticate) are in¬ 
vited upto 3>1>1994 for admission to Doc^ 
toml Frogranune in the disaphne shown 
as under against each Qillege for the Aca¬ 
demic Session 1993-94 {2nd Semester) 
commencing from 13-1-1994. 

I. Colkgc of Horticulture (Written 
Eligibility Test on 10-1-1994 at IIUK) AM. 
in the University Campus) 

1 Fruit Culture it Orchard Managa- 
ment 

2 Post Harvest Technotc^ 

3 Vegetable Crops 

4 Fruit Breeding 

5 Entomology 

6 Plant Patholagy 

Interview on 11-1-1994 from 11 OO 
AM to 100 PM in the University Cam¬ 
pus 

n College of Forestry (Written Eli^- 
bility Test on 10-1-1994 at IIJIO A.M. in 
the University Campus) 

1 Tree Management 

2 Silviculture & Agrofbrestiy 
(Silviculture) 

3 Forest Products 

4 Social Sciences (Agiil. Economics) 

Interview on 11-1*1994 from 2.00 
PM to 5.00 PM in the University Cam¬ 
pus 

Eligibility 

a) MSc.-in the oonoemed discipline 
from a recognized University wiOi an 
OGPA of 700/10.00 (3.20/4.00) or its 
equivalent under course credit S 3 r^m or 
at least 65% mailcs in annual system ofex- 
aimnahon 

b) For Forestry disciplines, M.Sc. 
with AIFC or SFS 2'year diploma course 
having the above OGPA at the MSc level 
will also be eli^ble 

OR 

c) Degree of a Foreign Uiuveisity 
with at least 'B' Grade or its equivalent as 


reoDgnized by the Academic Coundl. 

The Interview shall be subject Id 
clearanoe of written teat as laid down in 
thcFfospectuB. 

GENERAL INFORMATION FOR ALL 

i) Ihe minimum qualifying maifcs ie 
lelaxable by 5% in case of SC/ST and in- 
seivioe nominees. 

ii) 223% of the total seats shall be 
reserved for andidates belonging to SC 
(15%) and ST (7.5%). 

iii) Pfospechis-Cum-Admission Form 
can be obtained from the Office of the Reg¬ 
istrar on payment of Rs. 20.00 at the 
counter end Rs 30/- by post throu^ 
Crossed IPOs in the name of Comptroller 
of the University in which exhaustive de¬ 
tails about admissions are available. 

NO MONEY ORDERS/CHEQUES 
ARE ACCEPTABLE 

iv) No separate letter for written test 
and interview will be issued. 

v) Candidates diould appear in the 
Wntten Test and attend Interview at their 
own expenses on the prescribed date and 
tune and bring original ceitifkatBs with 
them. 

vi) The list of candidates selected and 
those placed on the waiting list for admis¬ 
sion to Doctoral Programme will be noti¬ 
fied on 12*1-1994. 

Bhaiat Bhushan 
REGISTRAR 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD 

Indian School of Mines (Deemed 
University under UGC Art) invitea appli¬ 
cations for the following posts; 

1. Frofesson (4 Posts) Rs. 4500-7300) 
(Upper Age limit 50 yrs) 

One each in the areas of (a) Engfoeer- 
ing Geology; (b) Applied Mathematia^ (c) 
Applied Chemistiy; and (d) Computer 
Engg./Computer Applicatiofis. 

Qualification. PhD. with First Class 
Bachelor's or Master's degree in Engg./ 
Tech, orin M3c. inappropriate branch. He 
must be an eminent scholar with pub¬ 
lished wozk of high <{ualily re s ea rc h and 
must possess at least ten years distin¬ 
guished experience in teadiing/industry/ 
reseaidi, out of which 5 years must be at 
the level of Asstt Pnrfessor or equivalent. 

2. Frotessor of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion (1 Pbst) (Rs. 4500-7300) (Upp« Age 
limit 50 yis) 

Qualification: Same as above, but in 
addition he must have the ability to liaise 
with industries/institutions in conducting 
in/off campus courses and also to procure 
and coordinate oonaultancy projects. 

3. Medical Officer (1 Fast) and Lady 
Medical Officer (1 Fbst) (Rs. 2200-4000 + 
NPA) 

QuaBfication : MDBS degree with 3 


REGIONAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

WARANQAL - 500 004 (A.P.) 

AdvorfliMMiit No. 4/B3 

/^jcubons in the prescribed form are invited for the poet of PRINCIPAL on 
or before 31-12-03. 

N.B. (The appointment ol PRINCIPAL will be on contract bads for an nUat 
tenure of fires years wHh possibility of renewal depending upon the merits of the 
case, unless otherwise decided by the Board). 

Scale of pay. Rs. 6300-200-7300 

Application forms and details of quaBfications and experienoe required for 
the post can be obtsinad tom the Ra^ar, by sancting a crossed IPO/DD for 
Rs. too/- drawn In favour of tiw "PRINCIPAL, R.EC., lAforangaT payable 
at RE.C. Post Office. Warangd-4/Stato Bank of Hyderabad. R.EC Branch, 
Wcvangal-4 akmg with a salf-addraaaad stamped envel^ for Rs^ 3/-. 

Director of Technical Education 
Government of Andhra Pradesh 
V Floor, B.R K.R. Building 
Socretariat Road 
HYDERABAD-500 029 
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years experience in a good HDS|rital/Or' 
ganizatiMi after completion of internship. 

4. Aaalslant Regietnr (Be. 2200> 
4000) 

QnalificaBon ; A postgraduate de¬ 
gree with at least 55% marks or its equiva¬ 
lent grade witii 5 years experience of 
working in a Univecnty office or institu¬ 
tion of repute in the areas of Adnunistia- 
tion. Accounts, Audit, Academic 

5. Assistant Librarian (Rst 2200- 
4000) 

Qualiflcation First or Second Class 
Master's degree in Library Sdence/lnfor- 
malion Science/Documentation or an 
equivalent Professional degree with at 
least 55% marks or its equivalent grade 
plus a consistently gpod aoadeiiuc record; 

OR 

Master's degree in Aits/Commeroe/ 
Saence or equivalent degree mth at least 
55% marks or its equivalent grade with 
First or Second Class Bachelor's degree in 


Library Sdence/Infbrmafion Sdenrs/ 
Documentation or an equivalent profes- 
aional grade. 

6. Jonloc Engineer (Rs. 1640-2900) 

Qualification: Degtce or I^ploma in 

Electrical Engg with 3 yeaia ptofesrional 
» 

experieiKe in the maintenaiioe of power 
supply in campus. 

General Information : Those who 
have applied for some of the above posts 
against earlier advertisement No. 420001/ 
92-EBtl dated 23rd March 1992 need not 
apply. However, they may send updated 
biodata mentioni ng details of post applied 
for earlier The numberof posts ate subjeci 
to modifioBtion at the time of selection. 

Prescribed application form and 
other details may be obtained from the of- 
fioe of the Registrar by sending a crossed 
IPO of Rs. 20/- in favour of RegisIrBr, In¬ 
dian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004. 
Last dale of issue and acceptance of com¬ 
pleted epplicatunis is January 24,1994. 


Canvassing in any form vrill be 
heated as dlsquallftcatton. 

Gurdayat Prasad 
REGISTRAR (Aclg) 

ST. XAVIER'S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 

ALUVA 

WANTED 

Female Ledurers (Both Community 
and Open Quota) for the vacancies likely 
to ailx in English and Political Sdence 
subject to Government, Dniveraity and 
U.G C. norms and regulationsb 

Age limit: As per GovemmenI rules 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the College OfBoe on payment of 
Rs. lOO/-. Apply within 30 days ^ this no- 
tificabon to . The Manager, St Xavier's 
College for Women, Aluva-6S3101, Ker¬ 
ala, S India. 

MANAGER 


LATEST EDITION 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK - 25 th Edition 

Salient Features 

Contains infonnatlon oovermg al Iho ImHan Univeraitiaa Inducing agneuNurd universitias, Insttutas of nefional importanoa 
(induding IfTd and daamadto ba univarsitaaon toflowbig haads of ttformallon; 

* Officars&DaansofFaeidbas; 

* Library & Raaaarch Fadbifea; 

* Scholarships arxl rallowships; 

* Academieyear—last data far admisriom and IhaappraximatB dates of esoudnabona; 

* Courses dStudioa; 4. 

* Mlnmum reqdramsnte for admlsakin to aadroouraa. duration and the Bubjacte of study for each oourea; 

* NamesolProlaaaoraand Raadara/AssjatantPiofessonlogelharuHIhlhalr academic Has dapartmant-wlsawSih spedaHsaton: 

* Names of CotegestogethanirifanamaacfWndpala and Ha a d s of Postgraduate Deparlmante in Collagas; 

* Slalislic8onexBnuna3tonraaults. 

Introductory chapter on overview ol ttia Unfvardly Systetn in Mia 
Map showing locafion of univarsMea 

DehjnBMfagvdlh carton Price: (Indian Edition) Ra 1000 00 

Address Enquiilas to: 

Deputy Sacratary (PuUlcalon^ 

^ AMOcbiUcHi of Indian UnfvaraKlea 

AlU Houaa, ia Kotia Mavg; New DdM-IIO 002 
Talaphonaa: 331005B, 3912429, SSISSaO. 3312305 
TahoctSI-OOIBOAHJIN QRAMtASINDU 
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